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“* Tue Spscraton” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before E1GutT o'clock a.m. 


NEWS OF TIE WEEK. 


ORD PALMERSTON has made exactly a dozen speeches in 
Scotland this week; four in Glasgow, three in Greenock, 
three in Edinburgh, and two at Leith, ali with his usual 
vivacity and spirit; but the number of ideas was not quite 
so numerous,—indeed, one to a speech would have been ex- 
travagant. Of his views on science we have spoken in another 
place; his remaining stock of notions comprehended the 
emphatic expression of his pride in representing the ‘‘ existing 
institutions of the country,” that is, the Conservative party, 
who, no doubt, support him at least as warmly as the 
Liberals; his confidence that that party, if it returned to 
power, would do very much what he is doing, and de- 
serve the confidence of England nearly as_ well ;— 
his warm faith in the free-trade policy; — and his ad- 
miration of the Scotch energy which has “ inverted the 
order of nature” by bringing the iron from the depths of the 
earth, and turning it into ships which float upon the surface 
of the water. This is but a slender stock of leading notions ; 
but they seem, with the aid of a few good-humoured jokes— 
including a bad pun on the waters of Leith and the waters of 
Lethe, which told exceedingly well—to have been adequate 
for the twelve speeches. 








On Wednesday morning, before leaving Glasgow, Lord 
Palmerston was elected an honorary member of the “ Gaiter 
Club.” In returning thanks, the new member explained 
that Gaitermen were not allowed to speak on their legs, 
though they might speak about their legs, but that in an age 
of trousers he thought his speech on such a subject should not 
be long. Mr. Kinglake somewhere says that the vivacity of 
Lord Palmerston’s style as a diplomatist is due to his writing 
on his legs, instead of in the ordinary sedentary fashion. 
That vivacity does not appear to have forsaken him when he 
made his legs what the Edinburgh school of logic would have 
called the “‘ subject-object”” of his consciousness, instead of 
the substratum of his body. 


Two telegrams, one from Cracow and one from Lemberg, 
announce that the Central Committee at Warsaw have 
ordered the insurgent Poles to lay down their arms. The 
statement has a suspiciously Russian air, and is inconsistent 
with all clearly ascertained facts. In their proclamation 
after the defeat of Langiewicz, the Committee called the whole 
nation into the field, and a surrender, without freedom, 
without an amnesty, without a guarantee even against the 
conscription, which was the occasion of the revolt, would be 
a proof of imbecile weakness. An “identical note ” has, it 
is true, been presented to the Czar by England, France, and 
Austria; but there has been no time for the result of the 
negotiation to become fiually known at Warsaw, and the 





sympathy of the West would certainly not, by itself, dis- 
hearten the Poles. The story is probably an exaggeration of 
some isolated incident. 


The general progress of the revolt is favourable. The 
Palatinate of Lublin has risen, and a Polish leader has crossed 
the Bug into Volhynia. The railway from Kovno to Dantzic 
has also been torn up, and “military have been despatched 
from Virballen”’—a statement which probably means that 
Poles within the Prussian frontier have risen. Several petty 
engagements have been reported during the week, all termi- 
nating in favour of the insurgents, the Russians declining to 
face the scythemen. It is reported on all sides that the 
Russians are losing their discipline, the privates distrusting 
their own officers, and the Archduke frequently forwarding 
instructions direct to the non-commissioned, who are not 
demoralized by liberal sentiments. Langiewicz remains in 
Austria, but will not be surrendered or treated with any 
harshness. 


Lord Palmerston’s proposal as to a King for Greece 
has this time been a successful one. The Danish Govern- 
ment has assentcd to the nomination of the Princess of Wales’s 
brother, and the Greek Assembly, on the 30th of March pro- 
claimed him King by a unanimous vote. His title is to be 
George the First, King of the Greeks, William being an 
unpronounceable word. The Assembly is evidently delighted 
to close the interregnum, as the troops were becoming exceed- 
ingly troublesome. What the little country wants with 
troops, when she can have 100,000 National Guards, and a 
strong body of Marines, is not very obvious. The next, and 
most difficult, task for the friends of Greece will be to marry 
the new King well. 


The Bishop of Oxford has this week had his fling at the 
Bishop of Natal, whom he holds up to his clergy as “the 
awful warning.” After forbidding him “from ministering in 
the Word and Sacraments” within his diocese, he naturally 
gocs on to improve the occasion. ‘It is a matter of deep 
thankfulness to me to believe that there is no leaven of this 
unbelief to be found among us. But, my beloved brethren, 
let us not rest contented with this mere immunity from error. 
Rather let the sight of a brother so misled humble and warn 
us.” If we remember rightly, it was the “leaven of the 
Pharisees,” far more than the leaven of unbelief, against 
which our Lord warned His disciples—the leaven of such a 
Pharisee as he who lifted up his voice in the Temple, and 
said, ‘‘ Lord, I thank Thee that I am not as other men are, 
nor even as this publican.” No doubt, that amiable man 
would have felt it quite in character to add, ‘‘ Let the sight 
of a brother so misled humble and warn me.” That humi- 
liation which we propose to derive from the careful con- 
templation of another man’s transgressions is a well-known 
sacerdotal equivalent for what laymen call exultation. 


In the meantime the Bishop of Natal has had his fling at 
the Bishop of Manchester. The last-mentioned prelate had 
expressed himself in rather strong language about his colonial 
brother, in a Church Missionary Society that met in Man- 
chester on the 17th of March. ‘The very foundations of our 
faith,” Dr. Lee had said, “the very basis of our hopes, the 
very nearest and dearest of our consolations, are taken from us 
when one line of that sacred volume on which we base every- 
thing is said to be unfaithful or untrustworthy.” Dr. Colenso 
asks whether the assertion, for example, that the statement in 
Leviticus xi. 6 is untrustworthy in putting into the mouth 
of Jehovah an assertion that the hare ‘‘chews the cud,” 
is to shake our Christian faith to its very basis,—quoting 
from Professor Owen the somewhat apposite remark, ‘‘ the 
hare does not chew the cud; it has not the stomach of a 
ruminant animal.” We trust Dr. Prince Lee will help us to 
understand how far our faith in Christ is or is not to be bound 
up with our faith in the second stomach of the hare. 
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Lord Ebury has introduced a Bill which, so far as it goes, | 


is very good, substituting the declaration, ‘‘I. A. B. do declare 
that I will conform to the Liturgy of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, as it is now by law established,” for the 
declaration now furnished by the Act of Uniformity, which 
asserts ‘‘ unfeigned assent and consent to all and every thing 
contained and prescribed in, and by the book intituled the 
Book of Common Prayer’’—a form of declaration which has 
two disadvantages, that it is probably unmeaning, or, if signi- 
ficant, is, in any man’s mouth, no matter what his creed, 
certainly untrue. Lord Ebury’s Bill only provides for the 
declaration taken by a clergyman on admission to a benefice ; 
bat if it could be carried, the same form, which would prob- 
ably remove all the conscientious scruples concerning subscrip- 
tion in the minds of most Christian clergymen, might be 
substituted for the Thirty-nine Articles on ordination. We 
trust it may be well supported. 


The Revenue Returns show very much what the last quar- 
ter led our readers to anticipate—a small surplus on the 
Chancellor’s estimate, of 413,5617. The comparison is as fol- 








lows :— 
Chancellor's Estimate. Actual Above Below 
Revenue. Estimate. Estimate. 
£ £ £ é£ 
Customs ........2--.006 23,550,000 ... 24,084,0¢° 484,000 aoe 
IEE cccdeccnesessesncs 18,340,000 ... 17,155,00. a 1,185,000 
Stamps..... peqneneooconnt 8,625,000 ... 8,994,000 869,000 eile 
Taxes ........ peinabetes 3,180,000 ... 3,150,000 én 30,000 
Property Tax ........- 10,100,000 ... 10,567,000 467,000 aii 
Post Office ............ 3,650,000 ... 3,650,000 ae 
Crown Lands ........ 300,000 ... 300,000 =" 
Miscellaneous ......... 2,275,000 ... 2,753,561 478,561 —_ 
Chinese Indemnity... 170,000 ... en ae 170,000 
70,190,000 70,603,561 1,798,561 1,385,000 
1,385,000 
Total gain on Estimate......... £413,561 


As last year’s Budget devoted a sum of half a million to 
defraying the expenses of the last Chinese war, which we shall 
not want this year, and the saving on the Army and Navy 
Estimates has been rather more than 2,000,000/. sterling,— 
we may expect a reduction of taxation to about the amount 
of two millions and a half, but not more, unless Mr. Gladstone 
thinks he may count on a further expansion of the Revenue, 
in spite of the paralysis of Lancashire. The surplus which 
he has realized is not beyond the ordinary surplus of prudent 
budgets, and he will not, probably, choose to count on a less 
surplus for next year. 


A rumour of the resignation of M. Fould on Tuesday 
spread consternation through Paris, only dissipated by a letter 
from the Emperor in Thursday’s Moniteur. It appears that 
M. Magne, talking Minister of Finance, sent a communica- 
tion to the Patrie criticizing M. Fould, acting Minister 
of Finance. The communiqué had been submitted to the 
Emperor, who approved without quite understanding it. M. 
Fould thereupon resigned, and funds receded one per cent. 
The Emperor, accordingly, asked him to stay, and, finding 
him immoveahie, dismissed M. Magne, nominating him at the 
same time Privy Councillor. Thereupon the funds went up 
again, it being considered in Paris that M. Fould is the only 
check on the extravagance of the departments. The incident 
is considered, on the whole, unfavourable to the hopes of 
—" as M. Fould would scarcely remain were a war at 

and. 


The King of Denmark has taken a decided step in the 


The troubles at Staleybridge have ended in a compromise, 
| the Committee offering to give half the allowance in tickets 
and half in cash. This was accepted on Saturday by the 
representatives of the thirteen schools, who, moreover, gave up 
their claim to a reduetion in the hours of school attendance. 
Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth informed the men that it was in- 
tended to introduce out-door labour once more, to be paid for 
at the rate of two-and-sixpence a day of ten hours. The 
form of labour will be usually the improvement of the streets 
and the sewerage. It is believed that the better class of 
operatives regret deeply the lawless conduct of the remainder, 
and that the disorders are at an end. The Committee as- 
sert, we perceive, that their tickets could always be changed 
for money at the public-houses. Why, then, give tickets ? 
In order to compel men to drink ? 


Three men are now lying under sentence of death for the 
murder of women; Levi Taylor, a boy of eighteen, married a 
street girl of Manchester, who, of course deceived him, and 
after repeatedly forgiving her he cut her throat in a brothel. 
Henry Carter, of Birmingham, was courting Alice Hinckley, 
and passed the evening of the 4th December talking’ in a 
“* friendly and affectionate” way, then, as they were parting, 
shot her dead. W. Hope, a ditcher, was drinking in anino, when 
a girl entered the house for some beer; he followed, violated 
her, and, maddened by her resistance, murdered her. The 
cases illustrate curiously the differences of degree which may 
exist, even in a crime like murder. Levi Taylor's act was 
a real murder, and probably a deliberate one, but it is 
impossible to feel the horror for his crime which that of 
Carter excites. He is even worse than Hope, who seems 
to have been a brute, farther brutalized by drink, while 
the other must have been a master in treachery and deceit. 
All three will probably be executed, the provocation in 
Taylor's case, however great, not being sudden or over- 
whelming. 


The Prussian Radicals have made up their minds at last 
that it is expedient to tell the truth. Herr Waldeck, instead 
of confining himself to the length of service and costliness of 
the army, has, in his motion on the military law, struck at the 
real grievance of Prussia. He has proposed that military men 
shall, for ordinary offences, be subject to the ordinary 
tribunals, that military courts of honour shall be discontinued, 
that the nobles shall cease to retain a monopoly of officers’ 
commissions, and that men from the ranks shall be eligible 
for commissions. The army is, in short, to cease to bea 
caste. These proposals are denounced in Berlin as frightfully 
revolutionary, though they are in force in armies at least as 
successful and as well disciplined as that of Prussia. It is to 
carry these reforms that the Liberals insist on the costliness 
of the army, which they do not care about, but which interests 
the country voters. 


The Prussian Government and the Prussian Chambers appear 
inclined to contest with each other supremacy in baseness. 
Count Eulenberg, in answer to repeated questions, has in- 
formed the Chamber that all Polish refugees will not be sur- 
rendered to Russia, but that those who are dangerous will, for 
Prussia must respect her engagements. In other words, all 
the poor wretches whom Russia may ask for will be delivered 
up to be massacred, because they resisted the illegal kid- 
napping of their sons and brothers for military service in the 
Caucasus. The Sultan risked the destruction of his empire 
rather than comply with a similar demand, and the Austrian 
Government, asked to give up the refugees, replied that all con- 
ventions on the subject were at an end. There is not a petty 
sovereign in Germany who would not have refused to become 








Schleswig-Holstein affair. By a proclamation dated the 2nd 
of April His Majesty cuts Holsicin adrift. The Duchy is to 
have a separate army, and the Estates “shall have right of 
decision on the civil list, the appanages, the public debt, the 
navy, the department of foreign affairs, the domains, the cus- | 
toms, and the postal arrangements.”” If on these points they ; 
can agree with Denmark-Schleswig, so much the better; if 
not, they must manage for themselves. Holstein is, in fact, 
to be connected with Denmark only by the dynastic tie. This 
resolution, however spirited, will not content the Germans, or 
deprive them of their foothold. It is in'violation of the asserted 
pledge, that Schleswig and Holstein should always follow 
each other’s fortunes, a pledge which would enable the Diet | 
still to interfere. 


The University Boat Race of Saturday, described in another 
place, termin in fayour of Oxford, for the third time con- 


secutively. 


| 








an assistant executioner, or a Chamber in Europe which would 
not have risked dissolution rather than endure such ignominy. 
The Prussian Government leap at the opportunity of showing 
their scorn for justice, hospitality, and the dignity of their State, 
and the Chamber does not even resolve that M. Bismark has 
endangered his sovereign’s honour. Is the cynical assertion 
true that every nation is governed as well as it deserves ? 


The change in the Italian Ministry, which we ventured 
to anticipate a fortnight ago, has taken place, though not pre- 
cisely as we expected. Signor Farini’s ill health has compelled 
him to resign all official duty, and he has been succeeded in 
the Premiership by Signor Minghetti. Signor Pasolini has 
also resigned the Foreign Office, a step which is attributed to 
the embarrassment of his personal relations with the Pope, 
whose minister he was during the shortlived free constitution 


jat Rome in 1847, and whose personal friends he and 
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his wife have ever since remained. Of course, there! Lincoln’s promise to free the slave and his posterity for 
has been a certain awkwardness in filling the respon- }ever is conditional on the future concurrence of the State 
sible office of Foreign Secretary when the attitude of Italy | authority under which he lives for the time being, and, prac- 
towards the Vatican is necessarily frigid, if not hostile, and | tically, a swindle. But whatever be the legal quibble, there 
Count Pasolini has, perhaps, been too sensitive to the obvious | is but one practical meaning in Mr. Greeley’s ostentatious 
popular criticisms, though no minister ever filled his post with | hint,—a faithless, shameless, and almost incredible overture 
higher integrity. The portfolio has been offered to his under- | to bribe the slaveowners back into the Union at the expense 
secretary, the Cavaliere Emilio Visconti-Venosta, a young | of the betrayed slaves. That the President would concur in 
man of brief official experience, a native of the Valtelline, | such a fraud we do not for a moment believe, but a single 
who was a protégé of Farini’s, and now, it is believed, of | Republican like Mr. Greeley does more to root out all Euro- 
Minghetti’s. ‘The appointment of one so little known was | pean sympathy with his party than a hundred honest men 
not at first favourably received either in Italy or England. In| can do to inspire it. For ourselves, much as we abhor such 
Italy it was regarded as a mode of virtually massing all the | slaveowners as Legree, we ablior even more such liberators as 
principal offices in Minghetti, and here it was looked upon as | Greeley. 

rather disrespectful to the veteran diplomatists with whom he | 
will have to deal. His maiden speech in the Chamber of | 





Telegrams have been received at Richmond, and repeated 





Deputies on the Polish question was, however, successful, and 
the disagreeable surprise felt at his appointment is gradually 
growing into hope. 


Sir G. Grey has addressed a letter to the Common Council 
of London, requesting them not to appoint to the vacant office of 
Commissioner of Police, except ‘‘on the distinct understand- 
ing that the person so appointed shall take the office subject 
to any alteration of the law which Parliament may think fit 
to make.” The letter was received with “derisive cheers,” 
and was, after some discussion, referred to the Police Com- 
mittee. The Corporation intend evidently to fight for their 
peculinm, and it will be interesting to watch the extent of 
the influence they can bring to bear on the House of Com- 
mons. They have generally beaten the Government, but this 
time they are fighting the Government, plus the Crown, plus 
the Upper Ten Thousand, plus all indifferent people of com- 
mon sense. 


A correspondent of the Times warns Englishmen from visit- 
ing Nice or Mentone, as they will be plundered by the hotel- 
keepers. Eggs are charged 7jd.each. A young couple were 
recently charged 4/. a day for two small and inconvenient 
rooms, and the relatives of a gentleman who died in the 
house were charged 300f. for damage to furniture, 600f. for 
not eating the stipulated dinners, and 300f. for dying in the 
—_ If the victims remonstrate they are expelled the 

ouse. 


At the banquet given by Edinburgh to Lord Palmerston on 
Wednesday, the Duke of Argyle returned thanks for Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in a most spirited speech. He laughed 
at Mr. Kinglake as a man who had “ written one of those 
pleasing tales which simulate the forms of history,” and 


“ attempted to reduce the great events of history to a level with | 


the gossip of the clubs.” He defended the neutrality of the 
Government in the American war, but reminded his audience 
that their liberties had been secured by every form of civil 
war. “ Do we count the course of our heroes in civil war to 
have been an evil course?” “If it be true, and it is true, 


|this week throughout Europe, announcing the capture of 
| Mexico by General Forey. They are generally discredited, 
but are still barely possible. General Forey broke up his 
camp at Orizaba on 28th February, and he may, by a bold 
dash, have turned Puebla, and seized the capital. It was 
known, from the reports of the Prussian Minister, that the only 
disposable Mexican force had been concentrated in Puebla, 
and that the generals, after the Mexican fashion, were quar- 
relling among themselves. The report is not credited in New 
York; but it must be remembered that Americans do not 
wish the French to succeed. It is more certain that General 
Forey has collected large means of transport, and that his 
troops, though sick of their task, are in fair health and 
spirits. 


Intelligence from America this week consists chiefly of a 
series of reports, all more or less untrustworthy. It is said 
that the fleet attacking Vicksburg has been forced to retreat, 
disabled by the batteries; that General Grant’s army is 
hampered by excessive sickness; that an expedition up the 
Yazoo has captured 7,000 Confederate prisoners; that Port 
Hudson has been attacked with success; that the negro force 
sent from Hilton Head has been taken en masse. None of these 
statements are trusted in New York, the policy of concealment 
having ended, as usual, in general incredulity. The only facts 
certain are that Vicksburg is not captured; that some event 
unknown has happened in the south-west which the Con- 
federates do not like, and that much fear is felt at Richmond 
of another advance by General Hooker. The conscription has 
not commenced, but the Provost-Marshal General has been 
appointed, and is an officer of the regular army. There is, 
in truth, no military news whatever, only a great many mili- 
tary stories. 


The House of Representatives in New Jersey has adopted 
by 38 to 13 resolutions protesting against the policy of the 
| Republican party. The majority protest against war for 
iw unconstitutional ’’ purposes and against the reduction of 
jany State into a territory ; against the domination of the 
military over civil authority ; arrests; the President’s procla- 
| mation ; emancipation by purchase ; and, any exercise of power 





that the blood of the martyrs has been the seed of the Church, it | not clearly expressed in the Constitution.” These resolutions 
is equally true that the blood of patriots has been the founda- | are held in Europe to point to peace, but in America to con- 
tion of our liberties.” A few more speeches of that kind | tinued war under Democratic auspices. In spite of them the 
and people will forgive the Duke of Argyle his habitual | « Union League,” an association of men pledged to support 








conceit. 


Mr. Horace Greeley, the reputed editor of the New York 
Tribune, seems bent upon proving that his anti-slavery 
principles are as hollow and worthless as the most savage of 
his. opponents assert. In an article of the Zribune, dated 
March 16th, evidently editorial, Mr. Greeley explains, in 
answer to a correspondent, what he means by saying that 
even now any rebel State, by returning to its obedience, 
might keep its slaves, in spite of the President’s proclamation. | 
‘Suppose,’ he says, ‘‘ that every slave now held in Georgia 
were actually set free, and that Georgia, having returned to 
loyalty, and been again recognized as a loyal member of | 
the Union, should proceed to reduce them once more to/| 
slavery, what does Mr. Potts propose to do about it? We 
have not the smallest doubt that an ex-slave, living in any Free 
State, who should be pursued as a fugitive, might plead the 
President’s proclamation, and his acceptance of its conditions 
as a bar to his master’s claim. But that the Union, or any one 
acting under its authority, could interpose between two native 
or naturalized inhabitants of Georgia, and override the 
constitution and laws of that State—she being peace- 
ably, indisputably, loyally, within the Union,—and de- 
feat the claim of the one to hold the other as his 
slave, we do not understand.” In other words, Mr. 








the Government to the utmost, extends throughout the States. 
| It is said that the League includes five hundred clubs. 


The telegrams received from the far East are still unplea- 
}sant. The latest from China (February 21) reports that the 
| Imperialists, aided by Ward’s trained sepoys, have been 
severely defeated with a loss of 500 men. We suspect they 
were sent into action without European officers, a policy which 
always fails. The latest from Japan announces that the 
“‘ British Legation at Jeddo had been destroyed by gunpowder 
by the Japanese; no futal accident, however, had resulted.” 
That is a quaint bit of news, but we presume it means that 
the Legation building has been destroyed in the absence of its 
inmates. 





Friday was a dies non on "Change, but on Thursday Consols 
were 928 for money and the 8th. ‘The New Threes and Reduced 
were 91 913. India 5 per Cents., 108} 1083; ditto 5 per Cent. 
Enfaced Paper, 106} ; and the Bonds 13s. to 16s. prem. Greeks 
were 273 28 ; ditto, Coupons, 127 134. Turkish, 1858, 68 688; 
ditto, 1862, 69} 70; ditto, Consolidés, 48} 483. Italian, 703 703. 
Moorish, 934 93}. Peruvian, 87 87}. Portuguese, 47}. Russian, 
954 96. Spanish Passive, 233 23g; and ditto, Certificates, 10. 
A new wine company has been started, called the London and 
Westminster Wine Company, with a new idea of allowing share- 
holders to have their wine at cost price. 
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* y expect that the Government would exercise its legal option of 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. ire such a vessel at all. The Foreign Enlistment Act 
cng eae < F must henceforward be regarded as the one English statute 
THE ALABAMA AND PETERHOFF DEBATE. which is not binding, an oleae optional. If the Board of 
E read the debate of yesterday week on the Alabama | Customs, or other administrators of the law, do not like the 
question with profound humiliation. It is not that | way it is likely to operate, they will evade it; if they do, 
we sympathize with the Federal Giovernment in the weak (they will enforce it. British justice is to become for the first 
wailings with which it appears to regard the depredations of | time a respecter of persons ! 
one or two cleverly managed Confederate ships. That it! All this was as evident to the House of Commons as it is to 
should never yet have produced a ship, a crew, and a com-| our readers, and yet they cheered and cheered again the 
mander equal to putting a stop to those depredations in the | statements of the Prime Minister and Sir Roundell Palmer. 
proper way, is, we think, a far fitter subject for its lamentations | As if to remove all doubt of the temper of the House, 
than the actual losses it has suffered. It is not that we have the | Mr. Laird, M.P. for Birkenhead, the father of the contractor 
smallest doubt as to the Solicitor-General’s able exposition | for the Alabama, got up in his place and was not ashamed 
of the international law of the subject, which undoubtedly has | to justify his infraction of the provisions of the English 
no more to say against the right of supplying ships of war to | statute-book. He pleaded, whether truly or not we 
either or both of the belligerents than it has to say against | cannot say, that the Federals were quite as anxious to tempt 
the right of supplying ammunitions of war to cither or both. | him to infringe the law as the Confederates;—a very good 
No one who has looked carefully into the subject can doubt | reason, if it be a true one, for withholding our pity from the 
fora moment that the illegality of what we have done or per- | Federals, but a statement which had no bearing whatever on 
mitted in the case of the Alabama rests solely on the Foreign | the real question at issue, namely, whether it is becoming 
Enlistment Act, i.e.,on a municipul act of the English nation, | or unbecoming to the dignity of the English Government, and 
not on the general principles of international law. But for | the boasted impartiality of English justice, that an Act deli- 
that act the Alabama, if sailing under the British flag for sale | berately passed and recently recited by the Queen in the 
or delivery to the Confederate navy, would simply have been | proclamation of her order that all her subjects should remain 
an article contraband of war, which the Federals might | neutral and observe the provisions laid down by law to 
fairly have caught and confiscated, if they could, in the| secure neutrality—that such an Act should be intentionally 
attempt to run the blockade, but the transmission of which | set at nought by the great English shipbuilders, and vir- 
would have in no way threatened our international relations. | tually cancelled by the administrating officials. * The 
It is, therefore, as we conceive, quite true, that under inter- | cheers with which Mr. Laird’s unblushing justification of 
national law the Federal Government has no right of com-|his son’s deliberate disobedience was greeted, were a new 
plaint ; but it has fair reason to ask and expect that we will| and almost astounding phenomenon in the House of 
put in force our own laws, deliberately made for our own pur-|Commons. Probably never before did a member of that 
poses, in all cases in which their enforcement can be of any | assembly virtually boast of having sct the Legislature at 
advantage to another Government, or any guarantee of that | defiance, and find his boast received with acclamations of 
rigid neutrality which we so earnestly profess. delight. What interpretation of such a fact is even possible 
But though, strictly speaking, the rigid or lax administra- | in America, except that the English Legislature was glad to 
tion of our own municipal laws is a matter between us and | see even its own work undone, and its own dignity mocked, in 
our own Government, and cannot be made the formal | a case in which the effect happened to be injurious to the 
ground of an international complaint, it is practically both a | Federal Government ? 
scandal and a grievance when there is remissness in giving} The aspect of the whole affair is made worse, rather 
any Government not hostile to us the full advantage of | than better, by the kindred discussion which occupied the 
those laws. Nay, it is more than a scandal and a grievance, | House on the same evening. Another apparently flagrant 
it is a grave reason for imputing partiality, where the remiss- | infraction of English rights has been committed by the order 
ness which injures the one Government, practically advantages | of Admiral Wilkes of the Trent case. The Peterhoff, an 
the other Government with which the former is at war. The English vessel, conveying English mails to Matamoras, in 
debate of yesterday week sustains this scandal, inflicts this | Mexico, sailing from a neutral port to a neutral port, and 
grievance, justifies this imputation of partiality, before the | therefore in no way liable to be seized by a Federal cruiser, 
eyes of the whole world. No man who spoke in that debate, was overhauled just before entering the Danish port of St. 
certainly not Lord Palmerston, least of all the Solicitcr- | Thomas’s by a Federal cruiser, her papers found all right, and 
General, really believed that we had done in the matter of | allowed to proceed. On leaving the port on the 25th 
the Alabama all that we ought to have done. Yet they con- February, she was again stopped by order of Admiral 
descended to a prevarication which will tarnish the British | Wilkes, and this time actually seized and taken into 
honour before all Europe, rather than admit candidly what | the Federal prize court at Key West. There does not 
every one who knows the case is perfectly well aware|seem to be a shadow of excuse for this fresh aggres- 
of, that there was a very gross and unnecessary delay in | sion of Admiral Wilkes on British rights, and every- 
stopping the Alabama,—that thoroughly sufficient evidence of | thing said on the subject in the House would, if the facts 
what she was intended for, and proof that the purpose for which | as given prove correct, be heartily ‘endorsed in ordinary 
she was intended was a flagrant breach of our Foreign Enlist- | circumstances by every Englishman. But we confess that the 
ment Act, was in the hands of the Foreign Secretary a full | action of the House of Commons in the Alabama case renders 
week before her departure. With that evidence came also | our action in such cases as this a much more delicate affair, — 
the most ample warning that the ship was ‘ready for sea, | one on which it is far less easy than it ought to be to take 
and might leave any hour she pleases,” the Liverpool| the high-handed tone of a sincere and honest neutral. 
collector of customs even requesting telegraphic instructions on| We are aware that the Federal Government have, in the 
the subject, so sensible was he of the imminence of the | latter case,—if it be correctly reported,—infringed re- 
critical moment. All this was known by Lord Russell as | cognized international law,—while we have only shirked 
eariy as the 22nd July, on the Solicitor-General’s own show-| the due administration of a municipal law. Still our 
ing; and yet it was not till the 29th, when she was,| hands are not clean. We cannot affect to say that 
of course, just gone, that the order came to arrest| the Government has either done what the Federal Admin- 
her. To talk of this as ‘acting with reasonable | istration had a fair right to expect, or that the country 
promptitude and despatch” is simply a mockery of language. | has evinced any regret for that neglect of duty. On the con- 
The Solicitor-General knew that he was using language in | trary, the negligence in enforcing the law—and the man who 
the most unjustifiable, and, we will say, discreditable lati-| is most responsible for the breach of the law—were both 
tude, when he made such an assertion. He tried to confuse | marked by the emphatic approval of the English representative 
the dates by reckoning, at least in one part of his speech, from | assembly. How is it possible after this to fecl the same pride 
the 26th instead of the 22nd July. But he himself elsewhere | and dignity as a nation in asserting our own rights, that we 
admitted that all the material evidence had been in the hands | might have displayed had we been equally eager to enforce 
of the Foreign Secretary on the 22nd. A whole week | the rights of others? If irritation arise, if we find the Federal 
is allowed to elapse after this evidence has been received,— | Government unwilling to trust us in future, eager to push to the 
the ship being ready to start at any moment,—without even | utmost every advantage against us—we have ourselves mainly 
an order for her provisional detention ; and when at length| to blame. In the Trent efuir we had an unsullied case, 
the order comes, it comes a few minutes too late. And this,|a clear national conscience, a calm assurance of our own 
say Lord Palmerston and Sir Roundell Palmer, is all that could | rectitude. We have sacrificed—needlessly, recklessly, cul- 
in common reason have been expected from the British | pably sacrificed—that proud position. And if wo are now 
Government ;—in other words, it was simply unreasonable to | dragged into a war, a large minority, if not a majority, of the 
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nation will never cease to remember with bitter self-reproach | a European war might lead? Victory might make Napoleon 
that the seeds of that war were sown in the negligence or | as powerful on the Continent as his uncle, which is not the 
partiality of our executive, the dissimulation of our ministers, interest of freedom, and defeat might weaken France till the 








and the open partizanship of the House of Commons. Western alliance—the best security for the world while it 
- - | passes through the present cycle of enthusiasms—would be 
POLAND AND ROME. | finally broken up. 


HE Emperor hesitates still. That strange indecision which There is force in all those objections, more particular] 
T has attacked him in all great crises of his career, and| when they display the vastness and, therefore, the 
which is the result of a conflict between his intellect and his | indefiniteness of the suggested enterprise. But those who 
imagination, rather than of any weakness of will, seems to have | urge them forget,—in the case of the Ultramontanes 
seized him now. On Sunday Prince Napoleon thinks he has | wilfully forget,—that England has a cause to befriend 
= — — the pe “4 a a Beem on | a to Liberals ers than ae of Poland. } — 

nesda . Magne is dismissed from the Cabinet for im-| is to receive more than a Russian promise—that i- 
sdibiens to the Minister who represents in Puris the cause | tical expression of the mathematical pean A Paid 
of financial thrift. To-day it is understood that France must | is indispensable to give Austria confidence and France 
be content with an amnesty which will simply compel the | security from attack, and she might justifiably ask her price. 
Russians to invent civil charges against leading Poles instead | If Napoleon advances alone, let him advance, with the good 
of punishing directly for treason, and to-morrow all Germany | wishes of all who sigh for the permanent peace which cannot 
rings with a story of the revival of ‘* Leuchtenberg Poland,” | arrive while millions are under foreign dominion; but, if 
i.e., of the erection of the Duchy of Warsaw into a kingdom | England is asked to assist, let Napoleon evacuate Rome. 
with the Russian Beauharnais for king. That idea pleases, | There is no doubt he could do it, if he were marching with 
. a everybody — the po ort ee not dying “e — of + pao = back on oo ne 

at they may secure a Belgium on the Vistula, too weak to | if successful, would seat his dynasty. ere is no doubt 
exist a by m4 — of Russia or the burdensome | em that Italy, if Rome were a ee would become 
aid of France. They have still a strong vote in the matter, | in the war a firm though independent ally. Those two facts 
for in spite of manufactured telegrams and dissensions among ought to suffice for the Roveedinn who iodeien that he only 
the leaders, deliberately exaggerated in order to diminish the remains at Rome under compulsion, while, to England, the 
sympathies of Europe, the Imperial troops make little way | advantage would be almost incalculable, would justify the 
towards the conquest which their chiefs would describe as | war in the eyes of every class. For three long years the first 
ce. The Central Committee still levies an income-tax | object of our policy has been the construction of an indepen- 
under the eyes of the Archduke Constantine. The | dent and powerful kingdom within the Mediterranean, and it 
rebellion ‘‘suppressed ” in Radom is “increasing rapidly” | is useless to conceal that that policy may still fail. The 
in Lublin; Poles have crossed the Bug into Volhynia; Neapolitans cannot reconcile themselvesheartily to government 
Podolia is in open insurrection, and all reports from St. | from Turin. They admit the headship of Rome, but they 
Petersburg represent the Czar as inclined to “certain” con- still feel intensely that, till seated at Rome, the Govern- 
cessions, defined recently as autonomy without a national | ment of Victor Emanuel must be a Piedmontese government. 
army. Arms, as we know from authentic sources, are enter- | There are factions within the kingdom who would still welcome 
ing the country, and the revolt of Warsaw itself is only a| any Pretender whom they could trust to remain in alliance 
question of the most expedient hour. The Poles, who origin- | with Northern Italy, and the ablest friends of unity feel that 
ally promised to hold out for two months, now say they can | for their cause the possession of Rome is becoming matter 
resist till harvest, and from every corner of Europe, from of life and death. Yet a united Italy only could balance the 
Paris as from Thessaly—the latter a regular depot of Poles— | new power France will acquire from the diminished weight 
the gallant exiles are swarming home. Englishmen wonder | of the Czars, the new force of her vote in the councils of 
at the break-down of the Continental obstructive machinery ; | Constantinople. There would be a logic in the act, which 
but the pompous people in uniform who call themselves a | the French mind would appreciate, for why free one nationality 
police are not of much avail against men who carry in one | while still repressing another? or why, with a European war 
pocket their commissions from the insurgents, and in the | to commence, decline the alliance of a power, which amidst 
other bond fide passports signed by the Archduke Constantine. all its difficulties retains an army of tliree hundred thousand 
It is difficult in the cloud of dust raised by the chancelleries, | men. Napoleon will not go to Poland unless the pressure of 
which are alive with excitement, and as noisy as rooks when | Opinion is almost irresistible, and let it be once but known 
a storm is at hand, to detect the signs which usually indicate | that this is the one condition of English adherence, and he 
the true position of affairs. The balance of evidence inclines, | must accede, or break once for all with the new Revolution. 
however, to some such statement as this. The event turns The nationalities will never again trust the man who, having 
‘eoly Latin cxh' Grek, Sir RutisicnGreaemaat gottans [tv path iter Gun’ ster ie geuny one Geet ot 
ek. J , 28S€S | ‘ s grasp on the throat o 
its readiness to act if England joins in the French leas ; one. The Catholic world might sek bes with France excited 
oe a — og France cannot safely | o power of the Catholic world is a measurable quantity, 
move ngland has been conciliated. The British Ministry, | and Austria, even if mortified, dare no 
willing to do for Poland all that can be done by diplomacy, | France, and Italy and Poland all a ean. 20 
eng “a an ¥ identical note’’ counselling Russians to moder- often accused of selfishness, but which alone among nations 
on, but perceives, with a strong shade of annoyance, that | surrenders a province to fulfil an idea, would then have the 
France is pressing towards results more logical than a | glory of freeing one great and historic race, while sanctioning 
— promise. An outburst of Opinion in England, by its support the enfranchisement of another. The freedom 
strong a to justify Earl Russell in giving way to his of Poland may not seem to English aristocrats worth the ex- 
= a ny hoes hare wan,’ — a probability, termi- —_ of — in pe og but — of he Snes 
e Poland—and Rome. ome? Russia pushed back from Europe ; the French alli- 
Fo aa the sae class is not decided at all. | ance secure ; the Eastern question sonia to a negotiation 
Pe pee agape pag ol epee ein eelingtin Gordy by 
it dreads France with a p abe ro 8 appeal to vurpins of yours? a a ee ae 
increase. Will not Poland, it asks, even if free, be still a | 
dependency of France? Even should that result not occur, | SIR GEORGE GREY AND THE COMMON COUNCIL. 
and the undoubted genius of the Poles for battle make the} A NOTHER of our old institutions is doomed. Another 
~ sar seagen — — not a ~_ undertaken to | time-honoured privilege is to be torn from the reluctant 
make Napoleon the ieiacanel ‘dol of th cal x a’ = | grasp of the Common Councilmen of the City of London, and 
ay ag 2 ahego renee v ve : na —e which, | the Lord Mayor will be left without even a dozen of police- 
war? If France rte d in * jo peange .~ urope in}men to be symbolized by the man in armour. What Sir 
Gis wniagiasil “wishes tweed generous to incur | Robert Peel could not do in the plenitude of his power, a 
, involved in a European con-/| third-rate barrister, as the Morning Advertiser politely 
test, let her; but why should England be taxed to denominates Sir George Grey, now threatens with every 
support a project which may end in results which English- prospect of success. _ Gn sabaelk not to say alarming, 
a deg — = on produce consequences which | conjuncture, the philosophic inquirer pores anxiously over the 
om J Brass amr. ave not the power to fore- history of the past in the hope of discovering the fatal error 
ee Wo —— ~ a great end is conceivable, and ,in the august policy of the aldermen which has led them to 
ght; but what mortal can see the ends to which | such a catastrophe, and of warning them against similar weak- 
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ness in the future. For at first sight it must be confessed 
their policy has not been deficient in prudence. Clinging to 
the traditions of their splendid history, they originally refused 
to part with their bedels, and constables, and watchmen. 
Within the bounds of the City the good old rule of Dogberry 
and Verges still prevailed, and ‘‘ Charleys’”’ were maintained 
for fast young men to bonnet. But when it became evident 
that the policeman was a popular institution, and that the 
ordinary Englishman preferred safety for person and property 
to the poetry of the watchman’s rattle, they hastened to reform 
their constabulary on the model of the new Metropolitan 
force. Yet the same Corporation, which thus deferred to 
popular feeling, haughtily refused assistance, even from 
the military, when a procession was to traverse their 
imperium in imperio, and, as the event proved, en- 
dangered the safety of the Prince of Wales and his 
bride. Hasty observers have concluded that this apparent 
inconsistency was the result of a narrow desire to retain an 
exclusive privilege and to gratify their vanity by the exercise 
of a petty local power. For ourselves, we think more nobly 
of the aldermanic soul, and are convinced that their conduct 
has been the expression of a deep, though mistaken policy. 
The fact is the aldermen are too exclusively classical in their 
ing. They have drawn their maxims of state from Juvenal, 
and have allowed themselves to be wrapt in the literature of the 
past until they have forgotten the altered circumstances of 
Europe. They fancied that while they were not terrible to 
the cobblers they might in safety reek with the blood of the 
Lamis—or that, in other words, so long as the police force 
was efficient enough to satisfy the scot and lot voters, it did 
not matter a straw about upsetting the Princess Alexandra. 
One cannot help regretting that so lofty and classical a prin- 
ciple of action should not have succeeded; but even its 
warmest admirers must admit that it is scarcely suited to the 
times. Nowadays an abuse may last a long time if it 
wrongs only the poor and ignorant, but if it attracts public 
attention ae one of the great of the earth it is 
doomed. e sympathize with the aldermen’s taste in 
literature ; but it is a pity that one of them could not tear 
himself from Juvenal to read Sidney Smith. The Canon 
foretold that railway accidents would cease directly a Bishop 
had been killed, and we very much fear that when the Princess 
of Wales put out her hand to prevent a man’s head from being 
jammed against her carriage, the Corporation of London, 
so far as their exclusive police force goes, killed their Bishop. 
Into the minor causes which led to the confusion in front 
of the Mansion House it is scarcely worth while to enter. 
Yet it will be well to pause for an instant over what Alder- 
man Sidney—whose words carry instantaneous conviction to 
every unbiassed mind—pointed out in the House of Commons 
as the chief source of the mishap. The City authorities were 
not allowed to lead the procession further than Temple Bar. 
What was the consequence? That every one thronged into 
the City to see the procession, while it still possessed its chief 
attraction. Thus all precautions were rendered unavailing, 
and the honours of the Corporation are shorn from them 
because they have sought, and successfully sought, for cen- 
turies to appear in majestic yet attractive state in the eyes of 
their countrymen. Alas! it is not for their defects or short- 
comings that either nations or individuals or corporations 
suffer most. It is natural to desire to please, yet the Italian 
poet lamented the fatal gift of beauty which attracted the 
barbarians across the Alps :— 
**Yet Vane could tell what woes from beauty spring, 
And Sedley cursed the form that pleased a king.” 


Even the Lord Mayor Rose and the City aldermen cannot 
escape the common lot. They go forth in state to dazzle the 
populace by their splendour, and they prosper only too well. 
As Mrs. Kenwigs pensively remarked of the five Misses 
Kenwigs, they were ‘too beautiful,” and, as a consequence, 
Sir George Grey is going to rob them of the management of 
the City police. 

But one is glad to learn that the august victims endure 
their misfortunes with calmness and dignity, and, if we may 


adopt the language of Burke, ‘that beings born for sufferin: 
should suffer well.” No sooner had my Lord Mayor ~~ 





ceived the letter, in which the Home Secretary recommended 
that the vacant post of Commissioner of City Police should 
remain unfilled until an Act which was speedily to be 
brought before Parliament should have been disposed 
of, than he summoned the Court of Common Council 
to partake his cares. Nothing could surpass the dignity with 
which the o.traged councillors listened to that fatal missive. 








Some sigas of disapprobation its conclusion elicited, but Mr. 


Deputy Harrison—vir pietate gravis—rose amid the troubled 
councilmen, and hushed every murmur as he announced that 
he ‘was prepared to treat the letter with every possible 
respect.” He did not condescend to express any opinion on 
the questions which it involved. With majestic self-denial 
he declined to ‘‘ raise a discussion on the matter of privilege,” 
—he moved that it be referred to the Police Committee. A 
proposition so happily uniting prudence with dignity met with 
general support. Among the speakers in its favour was Dr. 
Abraham, who remarked that ‘‘ they had been brought into a 
most unfortunate state of things by circumstances over which 
they had no control.” This opens a world of conjecture. 
Certainly, we had understood Alderman Sidney, when he 
lamented the attractiveness of the City authorities, to allude 
chiefly to their carriages, and banners, and the liveries of their 
footmen ; but surely it cannot be said that the City has no 
control over these? Canit really have been the personal love- 
liness of himself and his brother aldermen on which their Par- 
liamentary spokesman wasinsisting? Butno. Dr. Abraham 
was clearly carried away by his enthusiasm, or, perhaps, as 
his name would indicate, is of that ancient faith which would 
naturally not be much shocked at any misadventure which 
could, even in the most metaphorical way, be described as 
killing a Bishop. 

Meanwhile, having respectfully expressed our deep sym- 
pathy with the Corporation in the position in which they are 
placed, we hope to be permitted to point out a few elements 
of comfort, which may serve in some degree as a set-off 
against the loss of power with which they are threatened. 
Their privilege, in the first place, is absolutely valueless— 
the exclusive right to hunt ticket-of-leave men with your 
own policemen within a small given district is one which can 
confer, as it would seem, no gratification on any human 
being but a professional thief-taker. Aldermen must be very 
differently constituted from other men, if they apply them- 
selves to the details of police administration with any real. 
gusto. In the meantime their privilege, being an extremely 
inconvenient one to other people, brings them into perpetual 
odium. Whenever anything’ goes wrong, it will always be 
attributed to the defects of their exclusive force —and, in most 
cases, justly. A small force like theirs will always be 
managed more or less as a snug little family concern, and will 
thus be less efficient than a large, though not unwieldy one, 
like the Metropolitan police. Again, the mere existence of a 
little separate jurisdiction in the heart of another is in itself 
no small practical evil—the thief, whose haunts are well 
known to the police, and who can pretty readily be found when 
wanted, goes away into a sort of ¢erra incognita as soon as he 
passes Temple Bar; and however well the two forces may 
work together, can scarcely be traced from a mere verbal 
description. For these reasons, we think that their privi- 
lege is always likely to be a source of weakness rather than 
strength to the Corporation. And if anything of a desire for 
vengeance lurks in aldermanic minds, we may suggest to. 
them that when Sir Richard Mayne has attained to universal 
dominion, he is not unlikely to find that he has lost a very 
useful buffer. His own little weaknesses may come then to 
be scrutinized with a more eager jealousy, and his didactic 
Seotland-yard proclamations cease to be passed over with the 
same easy toleration. Besides, let the Corporation bethink 
them of the conservancy of the Thames. They lost their 
privilege ; but what a deal of abuse they escaped at the same 
time! True, they no longer go swanhopping; but are they 
the worse off on that account? And if they do not minda 
time-honoured fallacy like post hoc, propter hoc, they can 
always boast that so long as they conserved the Thames, it 
did not ‘ smell so very bad.” Above all, let them be assured 
that public opinion has long ago pronounced upon the subject, 
and that if they could, by any chance, succeed in postponing 
so very necessary a reform, they would only be hastening that 
evil day when the fate which has befallen every other corpor- 
ation in the United Kingdom shall overtake them—when they 
will have to account for the expenditure of the moneys they 
receive—when Mansion-house dinners shall be no more, and 
turtle and whitebait but a lovely dream. 





AN “EMPEROR” FOR INDIA. 
M* GOLDWIN SMITH always seems practical. The 
« Cobbett-like force of his language, and the Jacobin 
thoroughness of his ideas, combine to create an impression of 
conviction which always awes those who, like the great mass 
of mankind, have but imperfect confidence either in themselves 
or their guides. He is, too, a constructive critic, always pro- 
j 082s some plan in place of the one he condemns, and that 
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to the uninventive, accustomed to plans in speeches but to | 


criticism in newspaper articles, seems in itself almost states- 
manship. We do not doubt that his marvellous scheme for 


discipline. Either it would be laxer, in which case the 
soldiery, if not demoralized, would be unfitted for general 
service; or it would be more despotic, in which case we should 


the better government of India, which the Daily News, wise | have to face mutinies among Europeans, the one danger which 
if timid in its generation, declined to print, but which has | the empire cannot endure in safety. Men familiar with the sub- 
been included in his collected letters, will enchain many | ject know well that the army is not exactly a machine, that 


minds. It will do so the more easily because its author | 
expresses boldly and well, in English of which we cannot too | 
often repeat our appreciation, the unspoken thought of | 


hundreds of Anglo-Indians, of some powerful English politi- 
cians, and of half the dreamers whom the vastness of the 
Indian Empire attracts. : ; 

Mr. Smith, deprecating in part the mode in which India 
was acquired, and doubting wholly the value of such a de- 
pendency to Great Britain, is still coerced by facts into an 
unexpected and welcome moderation. He accepts the posi- 
tion. He does not propose to cut India adrift. He does not 
even propose—what would be practicable—to restore the 
greater portion to native princes, to be held during pleasure 
under their Empress suzerain. He gives up the first idea as 
too late, and denounces the second as leading to tyranny, 
unimpeded even by the rough Oriental check—the power of 
armed revolt. He will not resign the right of governing 
India, and only desires to be rid of the toil and responsibility. 
He would abolish the Home Secretariat, the Secretary’s Coun- 
cil, the Council of the Viceroy, and the theory and practice of 
Parliamentary control. In their stead he would have an 
“‘Emperor,”—an able Englishman invested with autocratic 
power over natives and settlers alike, under no necessity of 
reporting home, under no liability to control short of recall 
or impeachment, and with the right—Mr. Smith puts this in 
to show how fearless he is of consequences—of collecting an 
army when and whence he pleased. “In this way we shall 
at least give India a despotism, carried on by a line of able 
and honourable despots. ... . I am convinced that, pro- 
vided the Viceroy be properly appointed—provided that he 
be chosen without reference to party or to rank—but solely 
with reference to his ability to govern India; and provided 
he be always liable to recall for incompetency, and impeach- 
ment for misconduct, it is better that his authority should be 
really despotic.” That astounding theory is the more important, 
because it has already in part been applied. The last Act which 
abolished the Legislative Council swept away the last legal 
defence against autocracy, and avowedly empowered the Vice- 
roy to pass an Act of Parliament of his own sole authority. 
There is nothing whatever in the law to prevent a Viceroy, 
secretly insane, from — in the Gazette a law making 
it a capital offence to look at him as he drives through the 
streets of Calcutta; and, once gazetted, all courts must carry 
out that law. The single novelty of Mr. Goldwin Smith's 
proposal is that he desires to remove the last remaining 
restraints—the necessity of obtaining home sanction for all 
important acts, the necessity of explaining at home even those 
‘which are unimportant. 

It may be worth while, supererogatory as many observers 
will deem it, just to explain why this proposal involves an 
impossibility. It entices a good many brains. Anglo-Indians 
are so well aware of the good a real despot, with a clear head, 
business habits, and an unchecked control over the finances, 
could accomplish, that they often sigh audibly for his arrival. 
Lord Canning was despised for a few months for not pro- 
claiming his own Dictatorship, and, as we are assured, drew 
up in October, 1857, a proclamation declaring himself Dic- 
tator, suspending all constitutional laws, and declaring him- 
self responsible to Her Majesty alone. The excessive delay 
caused by control, moreover, irritates all capable men, and not 
infrequently stifles all reform. The imaginations of English- 
men, on theother hand, are soheated by thevision of the changes 
such a ruler could introduce into native society, that many are 
inclined to welcome every step towards that “great experi- 
ment.” These ideas, moreover, are in their proportion true. 
A great despot could accomplish much, could, for example, 
double the number of Indian cities, or, by constituting himself 
a final Court of Appeal, could so affect all native imaginations 
as to be able to attack with safety institutions like caste. 
Nevertheless, even if these ideas should become prevalent in 
Parliament, the realization of the dream is none the less im- 
possible. Pass what Acts we may, there will remain two 
points upon which direct, inexorable, and minute control are 
inevitab e, and those two involve all the rest. 

The Viceroy cannot be invested with the final control and 
use of the army. This, so long as that army is English, seems 
self-evident. An English army cannot be maintained in 
India without a strict system of reliefs, and reliefs are im- 
possible if the relieving force is to pass under a different, 


great delicacy and skill are required in its treatment, and that 
the protection afforded by the reverence all Englishmen feel 
for Parliament is in many cases indispensable to discipline. 
The lesson afforded by the Company’s Europeans is not one 
to be set aside. Mr. Goldwin Smith faces this diffi- 
culty by allowing the Viceroy to enlist where he will; 
but that permission would either send gq rival bidder 
into our own recruit market, or lead to the enlistment of 
foreigners not attached to the Crown, or—and most probably 
—end in the re-establishment of the supremacy of the native 
army, #.¢., in our own expulsion by force. One of those three 
results are unavoidable, and not one of them will ever be 
faced by a British Cabinet. Moreover, the tendency of most 
Viceroys is towards war. They have the feeling of monarchs, 
the desire for renown, the crave to be respected by their own 
caste, to round off their possessions, to settle their disputes 
their own way, and not that of inferior monarchs around 
them. An Indian monarch, moreover, lives under a pressure 
always urging him to ambition—a pressure from armies sick 
of monotony, from navies sick of coast duty, from merchants 
who want new entrepdts, and a press which shares, like every 
press, the enthusiasm of its subscribers. Is England to be 
irresponsible for those wars? If so, India may be attacked 
by a European power—a contingency which makes Anglo- 
Indians shudder, or by an Arab force in alliance with the 
resident Mussulmans—a contingency in which victory is, to 
say the least, doubtful. If not, then England must prevent 
those wars by a forethought involving full control over the 
whole of the diplomatic and military relations of India. Now 
these compose one-half the business transacted between the 
Imperial and the dependent Courts. 

Secondly, England, if not directly responsible for Indian 
revenues, is directly interested therein. Every loan raised 
by the Viceroy affects seriously the English markets. Every 
new railway constructed must be made out of British 
capital. Every surplus involves the possibility of reducing 
taxes on English goods, and every deficit endangers those 
five or six millions a year which are, and musttbe, spent in 
England for dividend, pensions, and stores, and the equal 
sum remitted out of private accumulations. A Viceroy 
appointed for five years or ten has an irresistible desire to 
acquire swift distinction, and, therefore, to incur expense. 
Lord Canning, for example, had actually resolved to build a 
new capital on the true site, the confluence of the Jumna and 
Ganges. A building Viceroy might in five years throw the 
finances into hopeless disorder, while every Viceroy unprotected 
by ‘orders from home,” would be under a permanent temp- 
tation to increase departments, and salaries, and ‘ allowances,” 
thereby making himself popular, and leaving the con- 
sequences to be faced by his next successor. There must be 
financial control, if only to strengthen the Viceroy’s 
hands for economy, and financial control to be useful must, as 
the House of Commons well knows, be searching aud minute. 
The power of the purse in these days includes all power, and 
with this power and the control of the army surrendered, the 
“ Emperor” would be but a responsible minister, very power- 
ful when in accord with his purse-bearers and not afraid of 
censure. That is precisely what he is now, and the grand 
practical plan means just nothing at all. Of course, this 
control need not be exercised through a council of old Indians, 
with nothing to do but criticize action, and their painless ex- 
tinction might be decidedly beneficial. But writers like Mr, 
Smith soar far above practicable reforms of that description, 
and, instead of attacking the bad form of an inevitable 
control, condemn the control itself. 

We could go one step further, if it were possible to make 
an English public comprehend facts so completely out of 
the range of its own experience, and deny the possibility of 
true despotism in India itself. It is always imagined, by Sir 
Charles Wood, for instance, that the Viceroy, sentie’ his power 
is legal, can be made as powerful alone as with a Parliament 
behind him. Hecannot. The “ oligarchy of settlers,” whom 
Mr. Goldwin Smith contemns, are far — a than 
he believes. If they are expelled, the possibility of making 
India rich ceases, for it is they who have created the trade 
which has tripled wages, and added sixty millions in nine 

ears to the currency of one province alone, and who have 
ent the funds which have enabled Government to tide over 








dangerous crises. It is not the natives who own the railways 
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or the mass of the public debt. If they remain, they cannot | 
be governed despotically. They cannot, perhaps, rebel, | 
though on points on which their feelings coincide with those | 
of the army that is not quite so certain; but they can show | 
the natives the way to resistance. Had the Europeans, for 
example, suffered distraint rather than pay the income- 
tax, not a penny would ever have been collected, for 
the natives only asked leaders, and were half inclined to resist 
without them. No government would willingly face that 
contingency, and the reason it does not occur is that these | 
classes know well that in the end Parliament will do them | 
justice. Shut up that safety-valve, and the compressed force | 
would seek irregular modes of escape. We do not hesitate to 
say that ten educated Europeans, who had fully acquired the 
confidence of the natives, could be more dangerous to the | 
Indian Government than three times that number of hostile 
regiments. The security for their loyalty is their freedom, | 
and if their press were extinguished, their persons liable to 
** administrative” arrest, and their property to autocratic 
taxation—and all these are inevitable incidents in Mr. Gold- 
win Smith’s plan—they must either quit India, carrying 
with them her hope of material prosperity, or place themselves 
at the head of the vast, though leaderless, native opposition. 
Despotic government seems easy enough when the despot 
has, as in India, the full power of the sword; but Louis 
Napoleon cannot increase taxation, the Czar cannot make 
his own bureaucracy honest, and the Sultan dare not tax 
the monastery lands. The only mode of retaining India is to 
maintain in every corner the ‘‘despotic” supremacy of law; to 
manufacture that law on the spot; to revise that law in 
Parliament, and within the scope left by the law to allow 
every class, and interest, and form of human activity, to 
develope itself as it will. If the ultimate outturn, contrary 
to the notions of the ideologues, is a Parliament in which one 
House shall be white, and the other bright copper, so much 
the better for India, for the world, and for the conscience of 
Great Britain. 


MR. KINGSLEY ON LANCASHIRE. 
ARLIAMENT, after Easter and the budget, will, it is said, 
occupy itself with Lancashire, and it is almost time. 

To the calamity which has fallen upon the county, and which 

seemed for a few months to hush the voice of the factious, 
partisans are now adding an amount of class bitterness as silly 
as unjustifiable. If the cotton lords are ruined, the landlords 
of three counties will find their rentals reduced one-half ; if the 
operatives are dispersed, the agricultural labourer will lose a 
hope, and have to encounter a new competition; if the power 
of the capitalist is destroyed, so also will be the comfort of the 
men he employed. And yet men who can write like Mr. 
Kingsley, and think like the writers on the Times, are now 
busily arguing that the cotton trade does not matter, that the 
cotton lords are selfish as they were always expected to be, 
and that England has not subscribed such vast sums—a penny 
on the income-tax—in order that capitalists should obtain | 
their needed labour cheap. Mr. Kingsley goes even farther | 
than this, and taunts the Manchester men with setting at de- 
fiance the doctrines of political economy which they have so 
long professed, and which he himself believes most wise. 
One would think Mr. Kingsley had never heard of 
a Poor Law which, whatever its merits, is certainly | 
not based on any law of supply and demand, but on the | 
right of a population which does not own the land to} 
be kept from starvation out of its fruits. So long asthe right 
of relief is acknowledged at all, so long have politicians the 

ight of discussing the ends, the mode, and the extent of that 
relief without reference to abstract doctrines; and that is all | 
the Lancashire capitalists have attempted todo. Of course, 
their own interest greatly affects their own view, just as it | 
affects that of landlords, or clergymen, or even Mr. Kingsley’s | 
pets, the agricultural labourers; and so it ought. It is by 
the collision of interests, all frankly and defiantly stated, that 
the balance of English legislation is so well preserved. The 
millowners might just as well taunt the landowners with 
advocating emigration in order to save their own pockets from 
an increase of poor-rate. 

What is the use of all this recrimination and hot feeling 
when the question lies so completely in the domain of the 
understanding? It is admitted that after September neither 
charity nor poor rates will more than partially suffice for the 
people. It is admitted that a loan must be raised on the 
security of the rates, and almost admitted that this loan had 
better be lent from the State Exchequer. There is, of course, 
a dispute about its amount, alarmists suggesting eight mil- 
lions, though it is certain that 50,0007. a week will in any 




















case be amply sufficient. That dispute will, however, dis- 
appear on the first statement from Mr. Gladstone, and the 
only real point for discussion is whether this money shall be 
devoted to assist emigration, or to the relief of such workmen 
as choose to remain in their towns. 

For, the two side questions so steadily imported into the 
argument have little to do with the matter. No one wishes 
to stop voluntary emigration, even if any one had the power. 
If Mr. Kingsley desires to export a few hundred families, and 
can raise a subscription for that end, the millowners are just 
as powerless to prevent him as they are little inclined. All 
they even pretend is, that as they and the landowners pay- 
themselves the great bulk of the rates, they and the land- 
owners ought to have some voice in diverting those rates from 
the purpose for which they were imposed. That purpose was 
to prevent starvation, not to help people to emigrate, any 
more than to help them tomarry. Of course, Parliament cam 
alter the purpose, can impose a rate, if it likes, for giving 
everybody silver knee-buckles, or for teaching peasants to 
weave ; but then the change of system becomes a politicak 
matter, in which every class has a right to make its voice 
heard as loudly as ever it can. Nor, on the other hand, is it 
absolutely essential that relief should be so given as greatly to 
demoralize the people. Some demoralization there must be, 
but there need be no idleness among men and women under 
forty, and just as little humiliation. They can be compelled 
to learn or to work, and for any bitterness of regard the dis- 
tributors of relief are to blame just as much as the men. Let 
them relieve their own labour by appointing sub-committees 
of operatives, and the discontent of class will soon cease to 
impede their efforts. 

The real point on which all action must turn, is whether 
the cotton famine will last. If it will, if neither India, nor 
Egypt, nor Brazil, nor all of them together, can supply 
the needed material; and the blockade is never broken; and 
the North is never tired of the war; and the South never gets 
its iron-clads; and European ingenuity cannot obtain the cotton 
its money-lenders have purchased; and the trade is to be ex- 
tinguished, or reduced to half its amount, then, of course, 
emigration is the only visible panacea. The people must 
be encouraged to drift away into other professions, and as we 
are all in thesedaysof telegraphs acquiringahabit of impatience, 
a national grant may be made to make the drifting more rapid. 
Three millions sterling would, perhaps, enable us to export g 
hundred thousand persons, and so get rid of the worst of the: 
pressure. ‘The operatives are not very fit for hard work, we 
fear, and are not exactly the people a sharp American ‘‘ boss "’ 
would choose to perform his labour; but still, in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand the demand is so boundless that 
they are sure, after a spasm of suffering, to be sooner or later 
absorbed. Why they should be so assisted, any more than 
the Coventry ribbon weavers, or the poor crapemakers of 
Norwich, or the wretched class who, in Spitalfields, still cling 
to the hand-loom, it might be difficult to explain, except by 
the fact that they are what no other class is—when discon- 
tented a political danger. The millowners might resist 
the plan even then, though we do not know that they 
would; but we certainly, under those circumstances, should 
have no objection to urge. 

But are those the circumstances? Is it a certainty that 
the cotton famine will last, or that the trade will be reduced’ 
for the future to a half or three-fourths its proportions ? 
Nobody knows, any more than Mr. Kingsley, though he finds 
it convenient to assume that he knows all about it. Nobody 
has, or can have, a clear idea of the extent to which prices wil 
rise when the markets of the world have been fairly 
cleared; or of the effect producible on the crops in Egypt, 


| Brazil, and India, by long continued high prices; or of the 


time at which the ports of the South may be opened ;—Mr. 
Laird may know that—or of the priceat which the South, with 
only free black labour, may be able to grow the plant. The 
probabilities are that there will be plenty of cotton, but that 
it will not be cheap cotton, and that the number of hands will, 
therefore, be considerably reduced. But nobody knows that 
this reduction will be more than the necessarily increased 
prosperity of the woollen, and linen, and mixed fabric manu- 
factures will suffice to employ. Some writers use the odd 
syllogism, that as all these trades must increase, the cotton 
hands had better depart; but they are of all men those best 
fitted to supply the new want. 

In this state of uncertainty to move off the great body of 
operatives is like cutting off a leg before we are sure that 
its state endangers the body. ‘here will be, doubtless, a 
time of comparative certainty, and there will also be a time 
when endurance has been pushed to its limit; but it is not 
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certain that it has arrived, and the risk is too serious to allow | poison in the mince-pie, the symptoms of the disease would 
of a political guess. The departure of half the workmen | have exactly corresponded with those which did actually take 
means the desertion of half the towns of the North, the reduc- | place. The presumptive evidence in the prisoner's favour 
tion of rents one-half, the loss of half a trade whose profit is was not equally strong. The alleged motive of the 
equal to a shilling tax on the whole income of Great Britain. | crime was, it is true, hardly adequate. The woman 
It is not merely that the workmen must go, but those whom had no power to keep him to his word. No man in his senses 
they sustain, machine-makers and builders, food-growers and could ever suppose that any jury would convict him ofa breach 
tradesmen, these classes must all go too, or descend to ajof promise under the circumstances of the ease; and the 
poverty as hard to relieve as that of the workmen themselves. | poverty of both parties was so great as to make the idea of 
Ashton will be as Bruges, and Manchester as Louvain—cities | the man’s being afraid of the woman’s suing him simply 
built for the mighty trade which has left them great but | ludicrous. However, in a discreditable and illegitimate con- 
tenantless. To avoid a risk like this, a calamity such as | nection a number of causes may be conceived as existing 
Lancashire has not sustained since it was ravaged by | which might have tempted the man to kill his mistress; but 
Normans, is worth a little patience, a little courage, even | there was no evidence to show that any of these causes did 
a little political hardihood. Englishmen are not wont | exist actually. On the news of Mrs. Day’s death the prisoner 
to give up their property because the suit waxes expensive, or exhibited extreme grief; his conduct when arrested was 
even because they feel that the harass of litigation is wearing | straightforward; and the story which he told was simple 
away their own minds. A little of their accustomed tenacity | and possible enough; while the few particulars contained 
is all that the millowners ask them to show, and it is for|in it capable of corroboration could not be disproved by 
showing it themselves that the apostle of muscular Christianity | the prosecution. On the other hand, it was almost in- 
condemns them as evil and obstinate fools. ‘They would be| credible that a man, living on such terms as he did 
such if they asked the country to keep their hands ¢i/ the | with the murdered woman, should not have known who 
cotton trade revived; but they only ask it not to export them |her murderer was likely to be; and it is odd, to say 
till it is certain the trade is lost. The patient is mad who|the least, that when he was charged with the murder, 
insists on keeping his bad leg till it is well ; but the patient | he should not have pointed out the person on whom his 
who cuts it off before he knows it must go is at least as mad | suspicion rested. On the whole, we should say that the 
as he. | balance of presumptive evidence went against the prisoner ; 
and supposing the jury had been bound to say that some 
THE BRIGHTON POISONING CASE. | particular person was guilty of the crime, we think their 
F all murder trials, poisoning cases are the most un- | judgment must have fallen on Sturt. 

satisfactory. From the very nature of the crime, the| When we come from presumption to fact the complexion of 
evidence which connects the criminal directly with its com- the case changes. The direct evidence against the prisoner 
mission is generally wanting. Somebody dies of poison ;| was singularly weak. The argument of the prosecution 
this fact is established by analytical experiments; somebody | virtually amounted to this: Mrs. Day was poisoned by 
else is suspected of having administered the poison, and on | oe. If the pie had contained arsenic the probable symptoms 
this suspicion a hypothetical case is constructed to show that | would have been identical with those exhibited. Therefore the 
the suspected person did commit the crime. We do not| pie did contain arsenic. Somebody must have put it in; and 
object to this mode of proof; indeed, it is the only one possible | that somebody could be nobody _else but the prisoner. The 
under the circumstances; but there is a risk that too much | counsel for the prisoner very wisely adopted a purely negative 











stress should be laid on presumption alone, and we think of | line of defence. He defied the prosecution to prove positively 


late there has been a tendency on the part, both of judges 
and juries, to give undue weight to scientific testimony in 
cases of alleged poisoning. We are glad, therefore, to see 
that at a recent trial at Lewes, the absence of any direct 
positive evidence connecting the prisoner with the murder 
was allowed to outweigh the indirect force of the pre- 
sumptive evidence, which undoubtedly told strongly against 
him. The case is a remarkable one, and for that reason 
deserves, we think, more public attention than it has 
received. 

The story itself may be told very shortly. A Brighton 
painter, named Sturt, a man of some fifty years of age, had 
formed a liaison with a widow named Day. Both parties were 
in a very humble way of life, and the woman, especially, was 
miserably poor. Mrs. Day was a person of very indifferent 
character, with a large family of children, and of intemperate 
habits. What the story of the connection between Sturt and 
the widow had been originally was not clearly brought out on 
the trial. All we know is, that in last February, after the 
connection had lasted for months, if not for years, Sturt had 
éngaged himself to marry Mrs. Day within a short period. 


He was in the habit of calling at her house constantly, and of 


taking her out to walk. On Sunday, the 22nd of February, 
they went out together as usual, the woman being ailing, but 
not apparently worse than usual. In the course of an hour or 
so Mrs. Day returned home, saying that she felt very ill. The 
illness increased rapidly, and before the following morning had 
arrived she was dead. When she was dying she attributed her 
illness to a mince-pie that Sturt had given her. This 
circumstance, and the rapidity of her death, awoke 
suspicion; an investigation was made, and Dr. Taylor, 
who was employed to analyze the contents of the stomach, 
reported that it contained arsenic enough to account 
for death. These were all the facts of the case, which were 
unquestioned by either side, and which may therefore be 
taken as granted. The presumptive case against the prisoner 
was strong. A murder had in all human probability been 
committed. The murdered woman ascribed her illness to 
food which the prisoner had given her. The relations exist- 
ing between the man and woman were such that jealousy, or 
the desire of escaping the performance of his promise, might 
have made Sturt wish to get rid of Mrs. Day. Arsenic was 
readily obtainable by aman in his position. There was 
nobody else who seemed likely to have any motive for com- 
mitting the crime. And supposing that he did give her the 


that there was any arsenic in the pie at all, or if there was, 
that the prisoner put it there. The exhaustive process on 
which the prosecution relied was utterly incomplete, and 
the jury acquitted the prisoner almost without hesitation. 
That they did so, however, was due, we suspect, to the 
admirable summing up of the Lord Chief Justice. The 
evidence on which Constance Wilson was hanged was hardly 
| more satisfactory than that on which Sturt was acquitted. 
| Very little doubt can be entertained of the guilt of that 
wretched woman, and there can be small question that she 
had murdered many persons. But there was absolutely no 
evidence that the person whom she was tried for poisoning had 
died by poison at all. If we are ever to have the punish- 
ment of death, never was there a woman who, as far as can 
| be judged, deserved hanging more justly than Mrs. Wilson ; 
| yet, forall that, she was sentenced with doubtful justice, and 
| a very dangerous system of @ priori evidence was admitted 
|amongst the precedents of our English law. This system, 
|happily, has received a severe blow at the Lewes Assizes. 
| It was not enough, as Sir A. Cockburn remarked with truth, 
to prove that Sturt’s guilt was the most probable solution of 
|the problem of Mrs. Day’s death; it was essential to esta- 
blish, further, that no other solution was possible. This, we 
believe, is sound law ; at any rate, it is common sense. 

It is, we own, a satisfaction to us to find that Dr. Taylor's 
opinion was not allowed to weigh unduly with the jury. 
| The class of scientific witnesses, of whom this gentleman is 
| the type, have taken a good deal too much upon themselves 
|of lute. Any-one who has submitted ordinary articles to 
chemists for analysis, and knows how frequently different 
chemists differ as to the ingredients of the same article, will 
feel doubts as to the infallibility of the experimental tests b 
| which the existence of poison is supposed to be established. 
| But granting the accuracy of the tests, we submit that the 
|expert’s connection with a murder case should not go 
beyond the walls of his laboratory. All he should be required 
to swear to is the truth of his analysis. Instead of 
that, he is relied upon as a witness for the prosecution. 

Knowing, as he does, the facts of the case, he is expected to 
frame a theory which will reconcile them with the hypothesis 
of poison having been administered by the prisoner. There 
are scores of scientific men whose opinion on the question as 
to how rapidly arsenic would be likely to act is equally valu- 
able with that of Dr. Taylor, and it seems to us 0 re eyenn 
that the chemist who conducted the analysis should be also, 
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as in the present instance, the authority for expounding the 
symptoms of the disease. A witness is almost inevitably 
somewhat of a partizan, and an expert should not be liable to 
any influence which interferes with perfect impartiality. In 
saying this, we have no wish to imply any blame on Dr. Taylor 
personally. It is the system, not the individual, that we com- 
plain of. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
SCIENCES. 

HE Lord Rector of Glasgow University has permitted himself 

one great moral heresy in his inaugural address. ‘The primary 
object of education being to depress the spirits, the tendency of his 
otherwise excellent discourse is, on the whole, to raise them. 
This is a heresy perhaps permissible to a prime minister,—even 
admirable in one of our great statesman’s age; and his large 
sagacity is shown in the fact that he permits himself no other. 
Whether the “fabulous Indian deity Sri,’ to whose festivals— 
“ pagan we regret to say,"—he appealed as a precedent after he 
had begged the students a holiday, was a personage at whom, under 
any other circumstances, official Glasgow would have liked to smile, 
is perhaps doubtful. But with his usual adroitness he did not 
suggest her to Principal Barclay before the holiday was granted, 
but only made mention of her to his youthful hearers afterwards asa 
kind of jocular but learned excuse for the welcome intercession which 
might otherwise have seemed to identify their more dignified status 
with that of schoolboys. With the exception of a general air of 
good spirits Lord Lalmerston’s discourse was everything that 
the most sensitive of the old-world didactic school could have 
wished, glancing easily over a great range of branches of study, 
with a word of nearly impartial recognition to each, and only 
the suspicion of favouritism towards two,—the classics and 
the “crust of the earth,” — which alone he singled out for 
the emphatic compliment that they were essential to the “ edu- 
cation of a gentleman.” And even here there was an apology, 
perhaps we may say a moral justification, for the seemingly 
grotesque selection. Both have been a perennial store of wealth 
to Lord Palmerston, and there was almost a pathos, therefore, in 
the grateful candour with which he honoured and thus oddly 
associated them ;—for the classics have furnished his speeches with 
many a happy ornament and humorous allusion, and the crust of 
the earth (in the shape of Welsh slate quarries) has supplied 
his private resources with conditions of social success 
still more important. Hence, perhaps, he gave each of 
them a shade more honour than their equal share. ‘The classical 
writers are eulogized for writing so well as they did in an 
age when ‘men of literature and science had not many of the 
advantages which we possess for the diffusion” &c.—in other words, 
no printed books. It would scarcely have been prudent, perhaps, 
to hint that the printing press is, so far as it affects ‘‘ mere elegance 
of etyle and condensation of thought,” our main difficulty, for the 
nineteenth century does not like to think itself at a disadvantage 
in any respect with the early ages of the world. But if Cicero had, 
like Lord Brougham, belonged in his earlier years to a Useful 
Knowledge Society, and gone in generally for omniscience, would 
Cicero have left a name any bigger than Lord Brougham’s? You 
could not, perhaps, have educated Herodotus quite into the habitual 
inaccuracy of an Alison ; but you might have smothered his mind 
with ‘“‘ Educational Courses” till you had drawn a film of dim 
half-knowledge over those wide wondering eyes with which the in- 
quiring Greek looked out upon “ the fréshness of the early world.” 
But the Lord Rector would have given pain to his audience 
if he had even suggested the disadvantages of education, while 





the view of the classics as a repertory of polished phrases was | 
| the laws regulating that gentlemanly subject, the “‘ crust of the 
_ earth,” affect his body equally, or even more ;—the law, for example, 


eminently judicious. With regard to the crust of the earth, 
Lord Palmerston’s possibly unexpected enthusiasm may have been 





of polishing the intellect ;—certainly a new idea to his audience, if 
he did. 

However, the most striking and really cheering part of the Lord 
Rector’s discourse was the unique classification of the sciences, 
which he struck off on the spur of the moment with his 
usual alacrity and intrepidity of intelligence. To the Glasgow 
professors—many of them, perhaps, deep students of that 
pyramidal classification of the sciences, from Mathematics at 
the base to Sociology at the top, which is regarded as the one grest 
achievement, we believe, of the Positive philosophy,—it must have 
been truly refreshing to see a veteran statesman fresh from Parlia- 
ment go in quite courageously on that debated ground and extem- 
porize a perfectly novel classification of his own. Lord Palmerston 
took some pains to divide the sciences into those which embrace the 
knowledge of the works of Man, and those which embrace the know- 
ledge of the works of God ;—a difficult division in point of principle, 
since one asks, with some embarrassment, what the sciences arising 
strictly from a knowledge of the works of man are ; and not less diffi- 
cult in practice when we find enumerated among them language, 
literature, metaphysics, mathematics, and mechanics—while the 
divinesciencesare enumerated as chemistry, geology, astronomy, and 
natural history. We cannot but inquire with amazement whether, 
even if Lord Palmerston regards language and literature as a direct 
human invention, the properties of numbers also belong to the 
works of man? or the laws of motion, or the laws of thought ? and, 
if so, why exactly the laws of chemical combination and the laws 
which regulate the formation of the “crust of the earth ” (‘‘essen- 
tial accomplishment of every gentleman”), or the laws of the suns 
and planets, or of the microscope and the creatures it reveals, are 
reserved for sciences which treat only of the works of God? ‘“‘ We 
have gone through,” said Lord Palmerston, after enumerating 
language, literature, history, mathematics, and metaphysics,— 

“ We have gone through some of the prominent works of man, but I 
should also point out to your attention that range of study which relates 
more particularly to what are called mechanics, the laws of motion, the 
mechanical arts, the fundamental principles of which are useful to every 
man, whatever may be the line of life on which he is guing to enter ; 
and you have ample opportunities here of making yourselves masters of 
the elementary principles at least of that branch of Auman science. 
Gentlemen, we have talked here of the works of man, and they are weil 
deserving of investigation. But you would fall short of that which I 
recommend to you if you did not devote also a part of study, and a por- 
tion of your labour, to the contemplation of the works of God. That 
branch of knowledge has in many respects made wonderful progress of 
late years, and you have the means, by the result of the studies of others, 
of acquiring information which it would have taken the labours of years 
for you yourselves to have acquired. . ... Do not lect to avail 
yourselves of these means, The first subject of study would naturally 
be that which is commonly comprised in the single term chemistry—the 
operations of nature in all those elements in which we live and deal—a 
knowledge of which is useful to every man in his individual condition, 
and on the atudy of which depend the industry, wealth, and prosperity 
of nations.” 

The Lord Rector’s classification certainly strikes us as be- 
wildering. At first we imagined that the distinction intended 
between human and divine sciences might be one between sciences 
of which man's mental operations are the subject-matter as well 
as the discovering power, and sciences which deal with objects 
external to man, like the “ crust of the earth.” This would agree 
with the classification of language, literature, history, mathematics, 
and metaphysics amongst the former, all of which concern human 
speech, thoughts, or modes of thought. But when the science of the 
‘Jaws of motion” and mechanical powers are included in these 
““human sciences,” we confess ourselves entirely at fault, since 
the “laws of motion” and the mechanical principles are 
not, we should think, laws of human thought, or of man in any 
sense in which the chemical laws are not so also. They affect 
the human body; but chemical and physiological laws, and even 


less in the orthodox path of a University ¢loge on learning. How, | that a body once in motion will go on for ever without change of 


indeed, ‘* general information with respect to the manner in which 


velocity, unless impeded by some opposite foree, having certainly 


layer upon layer, and rock upon rock, have, at different times, been 4 rather less obvious bearing on the human body than the laws of 
placed upon each other "—though undoubtedly a branch of know- chemical combination or decomposition. 

ledge most noble in itself —is to add any special polish to a gentle- But though Lord Palmerston kept the key to his principle of 
man’s intellect, must have a little puzzled his audience, who had | classification a profound secret, he did not conceal his greater 


probably been accustomed to regard familiarity with the crust of 


the earth less as an accomplishment than as a laborious form of in- 


dustry. Indeed, Lord Palmerston himself gratefully said that it | classical languages and literatures. He was a little depreciating 


was essential to ‘‘ mineral operations ;” which, of course, has made 
the crust of the earth an exceedingly powerful instrument in 


respect for the obviously useful sciences, next at least after the 


“ornamental” branch of knowledge which deals with the 


to history, because no two events, as he justly says, are ever so 
like each other that the knowledge of one case will tell you how to 


sharpening the wits of men all over the world, from Australia to| act in the other case. He was curt with metaphysics, the 
Peru ; and, perhaps, the Lord Rector wished to convey the impres- | effort to study which might, he thought, open the mind, even 
sion that the process of sharpening the wits is identical with that | though the study itself may leave it sealed ; he was more enthusi- 
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astic about mathematics in general and their logic, though he did | except on the beach at a watering-place, was reduced to propriety 
not say that they were an “essential accomplishment for a} equally with the light-brown chevelure, which looks so weil 
gentleman,”—and he was even obsequious to logarithms, which, | thrown back from the head. Even “sweet girl graduates with 


besides their practical value in calculations, were invented by a 
Scotchman. But the real stress of his admiration was reserved for 
* the operations of nature in all those elements in which we live 
and deul,” a limitation on chemistry and geology which may have 
surprised some of the Glasgow Professoriate, who probably scarcely 
thought especially of “dealers” in describing the area of their 
science. 

The inaugural address did not exactly bring Lord Palmer- 
ston out in the light of a University man. There was none of the 
precision of thought, or even familiarity with the ordinary defini- 
tions of his subject, which we usually look for from Lord Rectors, 
which Mr. Gladstone, for example, would have shown. Lord 
Palmerston talks of these subjects, for the most part, with the sort 
of admiring inquisitiveness of the last generation, looking on science 
from afar. His main idea was to recommend the young men of 
Glasgow to pick up general information as fast as they could; he 
could assure them it would turn up useful somehow. What did it 
matter to him if one or two of the sciences, into which he recom- 
mended them to look, were bundled up under the wrong head? He 
came there as a statesman to acknowledge a compliment, to say a 
good-humoured word or two to the young people, to show 
that he had himself always listened with curiosity to miscellaneous 
information, and had turned it to the best possible account 
in his dexterous management of his own fortunes and the 
fortunes of his country,—in short, that miscellaneous know- 
ledge had often been useful to him in “dealing” with atoms 
rather more lively than chemical atoms,—with men. And that, 
no doubt, was what he had te do, and did most effectively. His 
address demonstrated that to the statesman all knowledge isa 
motive power ; that if he has the vaguest possible notions about the 
sciences, he can easily work up all he does know into his own 
peculiar art ;—that ‘ the elements in which he lives and deals” are 
tacts, dexterities, and a skilful use of all waste material in extend- 
ing his power over the minds of men ; and that no man ever made a 
happier use of such waste material than the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land in talking to the Glasgow students about the sciences, human 
and divine. 





CURLS. 

66D EAUTY is but skin deep” say old maids; but then who is 

going to tear off the skin? Beauty is harmony, after all, 
and perfect harmony is the highest effect even Providential care can 
produce. Everything, however slight, that can aid beauty towards 
full development, is an addition to the small modicum of happiness 
existing in the world, and the lightest phase of fashion has of 
necessity its own artistic force. We record, therefore, with hope, 
and not disdain, the fact that a change of fashion is possible in 
the matter of wearing the hair. Men, of course, are to remain 
as they have been for the last century, cropped like convicts, as if 
hair, like finger-nails and bad acquaintance, were chiefly of use 
for cutting. But women, it is said, are no longer to be condemned 
to a single fashion for the head—to bind down rich hair and thin, 
auburn and grey, black and flaxen, in the same Quaker plaits. 
According to a letter in the Scotsman, written evidently in the 
truest spirit of scientific research, the Princess did enter London 
on the 7th March with two long locks curling about her neck, 
and the fashion has already found numerous devotees. We fancy 
the Princess rather sanctioned than introduced the fashion, for the 
two locks had been worn before, and had received, indeed, probably 
from some club man, who has forgotten the time when he recognized 
flirtation as the primary end of woman, the sneering nickname of 
* follow-me-lads.” Be that asit may, theinnovation is one to rejoice 
over, for fashion had grown almost as weary as human eyesof the ex- 
isting mode of dressing the hair. All heads had been reduced by a 
tyranny which, unlike most such tyrannies, was notshort-lived, toone 
dead, meaningless level. ‘Tall orshort, fat or ‘‘ elegant,” with rich 
brown hair which would have delighted Titian, or with the sandy 
locks pleasant only in the eyes of an Arab, every woman was 
bound to plait her hair down in two flat bands stretching from the 
crown to below the ear. Of course, on some few Greek faces, 
needing regular lines to be in keeping with their clean cut profiles, 
those plaits were very becoming, and, of course, also, there were a 
few faces which, from innate qualities of expression—from the 
sunny flash, for example, which transforms some few brunettes— 
could not be spoiled by any conceivable malarrangement. But all 
women were compelled to the same hair, as they are still coerced 
into the same bonnet. The auburn wealth, which needs only to 
be unconfined to be perfect, but which is never seen in England 


| their golden hair,” which ought to fall in a row of ring- 
| lets round the face, half hiding blue eyes, and making 
pursed lips look arch from the sidelong glance they ensure, were 
bound in the plaits which become only black-haired or matronly 
heads. Pale faces, which want a setting to the portrait, and 
round cheeks, which need only lines to break their effect, were 
formalized by one and the same rule, and even damsels with high 
cheek-bones were unable to resist an edict which practically set 
those bones in a frame for all the world to admire before 
they saw the face. There are three hundred thousand 
girls in England whose fathers pay income-tax, and they have 
at least three hundred thousand sorts of face; there are 
at least two hundred ways of arranging the hair knowm to 
each of those girls; and yet they were all condemned, under 
penalty of being pronounced odd, or peculiar, or owtrée, the epithet 
varying according to their weight in society, to wear their hair 
alike. The uniformity of the bonnet is bad enough, but that is 
arranged by milliners, and is, after all, artificial; but to produce 
uniformity in hair, nature has to be twisted out of all specialty, 
and, therefore, all natural grace. Hair which Heaven made to 
curl is rebellious when man makes it straight, and many a gir] 
spends hours in the week in curing herself effectually of one of her 
greatest gifts. 

If the example of the Princess should amend this error only, 
London will be rewarded for its enthusiasm, and the nation for 
the 24,000/. which the ceremonial everybody rejoiced in and nobody 
saw, is, we perceive, to cost. ‘‘ Follow-me-lads” are not in themselves 
very pretty, though like any other fashion they become the Prin- 
cess, and they are exceedingly costly. A rich silk dress, we are 
told, is worth little after an evening with these curls resting upon 
its uppermost edge, and lace gets the aristocratic tinge a little too 
soon. The curls, too, alone, and therefore thin, are a little un- 
meaning, and spoil that richness of massy folds which constitutes, 
after all, that glory of woman's hair of which angels were afraid. 
But any innovation which is not avowedly French is a blessing, 
for it breaks up the curse of modern society—the taste for unifer- 
mity, whether in beauty or ugliness. 

Why should not the reform be carried farther ? If the Princess 
have but the spirit, she may break up the detestable routine once 
and for all, and if she cannot produce the dissimilarity which 
nature seems to prefer—that unfashionable power making no two 
faces and no two leaves quite alike—she may at least give the 
English female world the benefit of a double standard. All possibly 
may not follow her, for the highest class all over Europe keeps up 
uniformity as a kind of test for caste, and uniformity needing a 
standard takes its patterns from French lorettes. But she would 
carry with her half the country, and a mere choice, the right to 
decide on the less ugly idea, would be a boon to our countrywomen. 
Suppose the Princess tried a bonnet reconcilable in some faint or dis- 
tant degree with the primary laws of art, with that one, for 
instance, which forbids the painter to paint an apple with a stalk 
twice as big as itself. Numbers might stick to the “ spoon,” but 
then people with long faces might leave it alone, while people with 
short faces continued the much admired design. At present both 
those whom it would become, if it could become anybody, and 
those who look in it like the faces one sees reflected in the back of 
a table-spoon, are equa!ly condemned to its use. Or suppose, by a 
daring invasion of mi!iners’ rules, Her Royal Highness reintroduced 
the only bit of real drapery this age has retained out of all the cos- 
tumes its grandmothers were at pains to invent, the old three yards 
and three-quartersshawl. The courtiersof Parismightrecoil, but the 
English lady would, at least, have the choice of giving herself some 
height and rectifying the ewualizing, and therefore destructive, 
effect of crinoline on all figures. That privilege seems at present 
reserved exclusively for the old. Or suppose, if instead 
of compelling the tall and the short, the plump and the 
scraggy, alike to dine with bare shoulders, a great example 
revived with modifications the beautiful Josephine dress. As 
Josephine wore it, it was, perhaps, a little too beautiful for English 
( ideas or climate, but that defect any milliner would correct, and it 
is in itself artistically perfect, the top of a riding habit thrown 
slightly open in front. Crinoline we dare not attack, for it will 
not be abolished ; but suppose there were two styles, a Jmpératrice, 
covering half a sofa, and & la Princesse, only wide enough to give 
a graceful dignity to the figure without utterly concealing the 
form. People straight from shoulder to heel would still have 
their prized defence, while those whom nature has made lithe might 
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retain that lissom beauty which was the grace of girlhood till ! by the start is very questionable. Possibly at Henley it may be 
somebody in the interest of Sheffield developed crinoline into the | good policy to do all you know at first, but we have 
“ cage.” It isadouble standard that is required, something to break | never seen good to come of it over the London course. 
up this horrible uniformity, this dressing of women, not to set off | They lost the toss for choice of sides, which, in the half gale of 
their God-given beauty, but to sell milliners’ goods ; and this the | wind from the N.W. which was blowing, made at least a boat's 
Princess, if at the prayer of her sex she will but fight for a week, | length in their disfavour. Then they had changed their boat only 
can give to those who for the past month have felt the prouder for | a few days before the race, discarding one expressly built for them 





her arrival. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 

HE treat which comes but once a year to old oarsmen is past for 
1863. To say that we had our usual yearly treat on Saturday 

last, the 28th of March, would not be true, for the race qua race 
was over in the first half-mile. But, after all, there are many 
things besides the race which go to make up the charm of that 
day. There are hands to be grasped which we never find within 
our own nowadays, except somewhere between Putney and Chis- 
wick about Easter time; old faces of rivals and comrades to 
be greetel—some of them, by our troth, beginning to grizzle 
about the beard—behind and against whom we strove before the 
down had yet stiffened into actual hair on our respective chins ; 
old memories to be revived which, while they hurt no one, do us 
good, both on their grave and gay sides. What memories have 





| by the Salters, and taking to a new boat of Searle's. This, too, 
was against them ; and they were not so well steered as the Oxford 
men. 
| But, had all these things been otherwise, with choice of sides, a 
| perfect boat, and the best coxswain that ever handled tiller, they 
could not have won—could scarcely, indeed, have made a good 
race of it. Now this ought not to be. True, one boat only can 
win, and when you have a stroke of real genius, like Mr. Hoare— 
great strokes being nearly as scarce as great poets—the odds are 
that he will bring his boat first past the post. But, making all just 
allowances, the University race ought never to be a hollow affair. 
The same stuff goes to the making of the men at both places, 
the numbers are not far from equal, and, for rowing purpos?s, 
there is scarcely a pin to choose between the Cam and the Isis. 
We cannot help, therefore, feeling somewhat aggrieved when we 
do not see a good race. The feeling of an old oarsman is much 





ate we mame! , Wonld wo care that they should have only one? | 11. that of Queen Dido— True Tyriawe miki nulle discrimine 


But instead of getting sentimental, let us stick to our text, and | 


cull out such facts as are noteworthy with regard to the last race | 
between the two Universities. In the first place, a feat in rowing | 


has been performed by Mr. Hoare, the stroke of the Oxford crew, 
and Captain of the O.U.B.C., which stands quite by itself in the | 
annals of the river—this is the third year he has rowed stroke of | 
the Oxford boat, and on each occasion he has won, and won | 
easily—most easily in this his third year. Not only has this feat | 
never been performed before, but we venture to prophesy that it 
will not be performed again in our time, and no man who knows 
what a combination of qualities it takes to make a really first-rate 
stroke will be likely to dispute our vaticination. The old theory 
was, and there is a good deal of truth in it, that most University 
strokes fall off more or less, at any rate after their second year. Run- 
ning through all the best men we remember—and our memory ranges 
over nearly a quarter of a century—we can only name two men 
who seemed to us, as strokes, to be as good as ever in their third 
year. These two were Fletcher Menzies at Oxford, and Jack 
Hall (we trust he will pardon the familiarity, should he happen | 








habetur.” Of course, we like to see our own old colours showing in 
front ; but we would far rather see them one boat's length ahead 
than ten, and every year our jealousy for the reputation of both 
the Universities increases, and we become more cosmopolitan, 
desiring before all things to see good form and good work in both 
ts. It causes searchings of heart to all of us when there is 
anything like a marked inferiority in the work of either alma 
mater, and we are all interested in ascertaining the cause and 
endeavouring to find a remedy. ; 
Now, with respect to the Cambridge crew of this year, if all we 
hear be true, the cause is not far to seek. ‘They have relied upon 
the judgment of several men, one at least a non-resident, in select- 
ing the crew, and have trained under their direction. This 
has been proved over and over again to be a fatal mistake. How- 
ever good a judge of rowing a man may be, unless he is actually 
living and pulling with the crew, watching every man so as to 
know well his strong and weak points, he is not fit to be the cap- 
tain of a racing boat. Besides, each generation of men has its 








upon this article) at Cambridge; and Menzies, though he made | °¥" methods, and habits, and peculiarities, and to manage 
and trained his crew, was disabled by illness from pulling in his | them well you must have one of themselves. Advice is all very 
third year, both at Henley and in London; and Hall, though to | well ; let a captain take in all he can get, turn it over in his own 
our mind his stroke had not fallen off, was beaten in his third year, | ™ind, and put it side by side with the facts under his nose. On 
Any man who has pluc‘, strength, and a sound chest, can make | ™@2y points it may be of much help to him ; but, so sure as he 
himself a good oar if he will persevere; but not one man ina leans on another man—more surely if he leans on several other 


hundred will turn out a really great stroke, let him work ever so 
hard. It is worth while, then, to look well at such a man as Mr. | 
Hoare, when you come across him, and to consider wherein his | 
supreme excellence lies. To our mind, his coolness and judgment are 
his strongest points, and in these he has never been surpassed in the | 
Universities. His quiet start gives his crew a steadiness in their 
rowing which is invaluable when the first spurt is over, and the 
superb way in which he gradually calls on them, quickening 
almost imperceptibly from thirty-seven to forty-two strokes in the 
minute, is beyond all praise. Then he has accepted the old Oxford 
tradition of the long stroke, which approves itself more and more 
to our minds every year, as the true method of perfect rowing. 
If, in twelve seconds, you can take something like the same water 
in nine strokes which your adversaries take in ten, you will do it 








men—he will not turn out a first-class crew. A University cap- 
tain ought to eschew ‘‘old parties” as decidedly as Louis Napo- 
leon does ; and as we are old parties ourselves, the advice is at least 
disinterested. We cannot agree with the majority of the corres- 
pondents of the Times since the race, that the Cambridge crew 
were inferior to the Oxford as raw material. We have seldom 
seen a more dangerous-looking set of men get intoa boat. They 
were run away from, not because they were weaker in muscle, 
constitution, or courage than their opponents, but because their 
method and form had been so altered and tinkered under different 
hands, that it had never had time to steady itself, and they started 
from Mortlake on the morning of the race a raw crew. 

There is one matter which grows more serious every year, and 
that is, the difficulty of seeing the race. The steamers really 





with proportionally less fatigue, and must win in a long race. | behaved well for them on Saturday last, consequently not half 

Out of the boats there was very little to choose between the | their eager freights saw twenty consecutive strokes of the rowing. 
crews. If anything, the light blues looked rather the more likely | As we returned from Putney, pondering many things, it occurred 
of the two. Though weighing less than the Oxford men, they | to us that the time is come for going back to the old course, to or 
were, we should say, the more powerful, and, in appearance at | from Westminster Bridge. The steamers twenty years ago drove 
least, as well trained. The trial race with the eight picked water- | the racing crews up above Putney, but now they have followed 
men, which Oxford rowed on the Wednesday, was not a judicious | them on to the new ground, and are a greater nuisance than before, 
experiment, and might have had serious consequences. As it was, inasmuch as the river is narrower. Could not a course be marked 
they were overdone by it and never looked so well after it; and, | out in the broader water lower down, and kept clear altogether 
but for it, Mr. Morrison would not have had his arm in a sling on from steamers, which would have far more room than at present, 
the morning of the race. It does not do to call upon men for two | even if excluded from one half of the river? If something cannot 
such efforts within so short a time; indeed, we think that for the | be done, it will be soon impossible to see the race at all, for the 
last four or five days before a race, a steady swing over the course | crowd of spectators nearly doubles in each succeeding year, and the 
is all that should be required, and for the last twenty-four hours | accommodation gets weree and worse. It is not rougher off Lambeth 
the more quiet the men are kept the better. than in the Hammersmith reach, and the lower course offers twice 

The Cambridge men would have done better if they had not | a many good stationary points from which the race might be 
spent so much of their last precious days in practising starts. They | Seen. We commend this suggestion to the consideration of the 
were made unsteady by it, and in a long race the advantage gained | authorities of the University boat-clubs. 
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| feelings were strengthened in his French soul, when he hailed on 
ithe throne that sovereign gracefulness, united to a sovereign 
charity, which seems to have been chosen and crowned by the 
|free suffrage of a great and chivalrous nation.” If the 
|compliment was not exquisitely delicate, it was, at all events, 
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GOSSIP FROM AND ABOUT FRANCE. 
(From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
April 2nd, 1863. 
‘* The bustle and the raree-show, 
That occupy mankind below,” 








and which Cowper's jackdaw contemplated “secure and at ease” 
from his speculative height, have reached their climax on the banks 
of the Seine. Mid-Lent had come and gone; the Easter season 
was near; the paradise of lions and lion-apes was opening its gates, 
and there was no cherub with flaming sword threatening to keep 
out the unworthy and sinning. On the contrary, none but alluring 
and enticing creatures walked before the brilliant portal. 

The early spring had dispelled the dark clouds that hung gloomily 
over the political sky, and the Bourse looked serenely on, seeing all 
matters en couleur de rose. Poland was dying quick—lItaly fast 
asleep; the Greeks had found a King, the Americans missed a 


battle ; Langiewicz was a prisoner, Garibaldi sick; the Italian loan | 


was at a premium, and the Bank had lowered its discount; M. 
Havin had renounced competing with M. Picard; the Moniteur 
announced that Cocong was taken, wherever that may be; and the 
statue at the top of the Vendéme Column was to be replaced by 
the true effigy of an Emperor bearing the Crown and the Roman 
mantle. The funds rose steadily, and there was rejoicing among 
the tribe of Israel. 

When lo! there suddenly arose an ominous report that the great 
Fould had offered his resignation, and the whole chdteau de cartes 
of financial prosperity tumbled to pieces. So terrible and ill-boding 
was the flutter among those faithful props of the second empire, 
the stockjobbers, that the special commissaire de police attached 
to the palace of speculation is said to have asked in high quarters, 
even at the Tuileries, whether the rumour ought to be contradicted. 
In true Napoleonic fashion, he was left without an answer, and, 
in consequence, the depression of spirits and funds continued 
sorrowfully. 

We say in France that there is never a smoke without a fire, 
and the proverb proved true in this case. M. Fould has actually 
resigned, but his resignation has not been, and will not be, 
accepted, at least not, we suppose, before the end of the session. 
The Journal des Deébats and the Patrie contained an official 
communiqué, which is said to have been written by M. 
Magne, the former Minister of Finances, with the co-operation 
of M. Walewski and the assent of Napoleon. It appeared 
in the papers without having passed under the eyes of 
M. Fould, who learned its existence by reading it in print. 
Since the communicated paragraph takes rather the side of M. 
Magne against his successor, the whole proceeding was somewhat 
blunt and offensive, and M. Fould ruffled his feathers. He felt 
already wounded by his master’s unpleasant strictures on the speech 
which he made in the Senate, and sees looming in the distance the 
dire necessity of a loan, and so he took advantage of the affront, 
and begged to be released from the cares of office. 

Of course, political gossips immediately indulged in a hundred 
idle speculations, and a thorough alteration of the Cabinet was pre- 
dicted before sunset. But no ministerial change will take place 
for the present. M. Fould cannot be dispensed with on account of 
the sympathies of the Bourse ; and the hostile clique, headed by 
MM. Walewski and Magne, are beaten. The financier had an 
interview with Napoleon, which lasted above an hour, and in con- 
sequence the Moniteur contains a notice that M. Magne’s resigna- 
tion as Minister without portfolio is accepted, together with an 
Imperial letter, which says:—‘* My dear M. Magne, an incident, 
the responsibility of which can by no means be imputed to you, has 
just set in a stronger light the differences existing between you and 
M. Fould on the financial question.” If the communiqué were not 
written, or, at least, ‘ disposed,” by M. Magne, why is he sacrificed ? 
We do not lay great stress on the eau bénite de cour, and the 
appointment of the resigner to the Privy Council, by which the 
master tries to soften the bitterness of defeat. At all events, the 
Bourse recovers confidence, and the Jews are again the things of 
the age, as Alphonse Toussenel would say. 

Let us praise the Government which cares so wisely for 
our welfare and our tranquillity. By a singular chance, even at 
the French Academy, where generally the “ old parties ” are wont 
to utter disagreeable hints, and indulge in bitter regrets of parlia- 
mentary liberty, the Imperial censer has been dexterously swung 
by M. Octave Feuillet, one of the four Bonapartists in the body 
composed of forty immortals. He spoke somewhat unwarrant- 
ably of the respect, the gratitude, and the hope which the ‘‘ grand 
reign ” (not of Louis XIV., mind, but of Louis Napoleon) inspired 
in his predecessor, the lamented Scribe, and then added, ‘ these 





clear and direct, and it was acknowledged as such by the 
** graceful and charitable ” Eugénie, who happened to be present, 
| with the Princesses Mathilde and Clotilde. ‘The “ august” ladies 
had to be received by MM, Vitet, Villemain, and Legouvé, three 
decided adversaries of the present Government. But, alas! there 
was another and still greater misfortune lurking in the dark. ‘The 
| staircase of the Institut was built before the days of hoops and 
| crinoline, and the Empress, together with her trailing dress, could 
only be mounted with the strong help of two ushers. I wonder 
| whether the enthusiastic chronicler who describes the festivities at 
| the Tuileries, and pretended of late that every one recognized the 
| stately Eugénie, even when covered by an impenetrable domino, 
could have, on the present occasion, again indulged in the hack- 
neyed quotation: ** Incessu putuit dea ?” 


Well, it is a comfort to think that my friend Alphonse Esquiros 
felt entitled likewise to apply Virgil's Junonian description to your 
English barmaids, who are said to make such sad havoc among 
unfledged undergraduates and hirsute commercial travellers. 
Except that laudatory tirade, M. Feuillet’s panegyric of poor Scribe 
was rather tame and uninteresting; and M. Vitet, who answered 
him, mildly criticized both the new member and his predecessor. 
Alluding to the days of Louis Philippe, the Academical director 
observed, ** then, on the stage, conquered parties were glorified ; 
you have said truly, Sir, that it was the golden age.” ‘This wasa 
sidelong hit against M. Augier, another cvn/rére, who is taxed 
with insulting the conquered parties in his clever comedy, Le Fils 
de Giboyer, though he could justly answer that the clericals are by 
no means vanquished. 

To return to M. Scribe; his name reminds me that poor old 
Ferville is going to leave the stage. He earned his first laurels as 
the amorcus lieutenant in Scribe’s plays, in which, as is well 
known, the military invariably perform the chief characters. After 
a few years, he was appointed premicr réle or hero in the part of 
the high-minded colonel with whom all young widows fall in love. 
Somewhat later, he rose to the rank of the heavy father, the 
grumbling general of the Imperial epoch. And at last, sic transit 
gloria mundi ! he occasionally walked over the stage in the blue 
garb of the old pensioner. His person is so intimately associated 
with the Théitre Madame, now Gymnase Dramatique, that the 
parts which he played, or “ created,” as the phrase goes, came 
to be indicated by his name, and provincial actors were announced 
in the prospectus as jouant les Ferville. 

The withdrawal of this clever comedian is the more to be re- 
gretted, as he was not indebted for his success to the vigorous 
lungs and sonorous palms of the claqueurs or paid applauders. The 
claque has become a public—we might even say an oflicial—insti- 
tution in France. They prepare triumphal receptions in the 
streets, as well as in the theatre, and are in attendance on the 
Emperor as often as in the service of an actress. The claqueurs 
are a nondescript class, but their art has progressed with the times, 
and successes are now “ prepared,” as the phrase goes, both on 
the political and the comic stage, with unwonted delicacy and 
astounding nicety. I remember a circumstance which happened 
some time ago, and may be taken as the superlative of the kind. 

One day, in a trial for petty larceny before the 7ribunal 
Correctionnel of Paris, a handsome young lady, smartly and stylishly 
dressed, was called upon to appear as a witness, ‘The presiding 
judge asked for her name, and then put the usual question 
concerning her profession. ‘I faint,” answered Madame, in 
her weakest though most silvery tone. The gallant votary of 
Themis told an officer of the court to bring her a chair, and 
allowed her sufficient time for recovering. Then, “be not afraid, 
Madam,” said he, ‘and please to tell me, before you are sworn, 
what is your profession ?"—*I faint,” again bashfully whispered 
the pretty witness in a scarcely audible voice. This time, the Vice- 
President sent for a glass of water; the interesting dame sipped 
it slowly ; then, bowing gracefully to the judge, she looked at 
him, seemingly waiting for further questions. And, again she was 
required to state her profession. Wondering and thoroughly 
amazed, she replied, “‘ But, Monsieur le President, I had already 
twice the honour to tell you that my profession is to faint."—‘* To 
faint!” exclaimed the bench? with one voice; “ can that ever be 
a profession.”-——-Madame answered in the affirmative, and explained 
that she earned a livelihood, and not a despicable one either, by 
sitting every evening, in a most fashionable dress, in a prominent 
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balcony stall at the Théatre dela Porte Saint Martin, andappropri- 
ately fainting away, out of sheer emotion, at the tragical moment 
pointed out beforehand by the author of the play. She added 
that her services were highly valuable, and that the manager had 
never had to complain of the impressive manner in which she, for 
one, performed her part. Unhappily, by thus publicly exposing 
the pot aux roses, her occupation was gone; but we trust 
that the Imperial Court have offered her a wider and more 
dignified scope for the display of her useful talent. And the 
second empire rewards every kind of talent, as is shown 
by the Duke de Gramont-Caderousse, whose name seems destined 
to everlasting fame. It resounds everywhere—in the law courts, 
where he plays the prominent part in the Calzado scandal as wit- 
ness, husher-up, and adviser of lively Madame Barucci; in the 
newspapers, which announce that he will be at the next elections a 
Government candidate at Urange, near gentle Vaucluse, hallowed 
by the tender genius of Petrarch ; and, finally, as a capital sports- 
man among the echoes of Compiégne. Let all the world hear that 
Gramont-Caderousse has received the button, a distinction ex- 
clusively bestowed on a few first-rate hunters of great skill, who 
are allowed to ride behind Napoleon in the Imperial chase. 
Among the buttoned heroes we find Marshal Magnan, Prince de la 
Moskowa, Count or Duc de Morny, Fleury (of Kinglake 
notoriety), and a few others ejusdem faring, and now Duke de 
Gramont-Caderousse, who will besides be a deputy! 


And why not? Like misfortune, gambling, hunting, and, above 
all, Imperialism, make people acquainted with strange bedfellows. 
‘The wise De Thou relates in his interesting memoirs that, having 
been asked by Schomberg why he did not stay longer with the 
Duc de Guise, he frankly confessed that he left him because he 
saw him surrounded by ruined men and blemished characters. 
Schomberg reported the conversation to Guise, who replied, “ It is 
easy for him to speak. What can Ido? I never succeeded in 
winning the friendship of honest persons; I want friends, and I 


take what I am able to find.” A bon entendeur salut ! 
A GaUL 








MR. HOME, THE MEDIUM. 
17, Hanover Square, April 2nd, 1863. 
To tue Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.” 


Srr,—I have seen Mr. S——, who has just returned from the 
Continent, and is in ill health, which will account for my 
writing to explain the fact you alluded to in your review 
of my book on the 14th March of my historical data as being 
incorrect. This arises from my having given the incident as 
occurring in the wrong year. It was in the autumn of 1856, and 
all the more remarkable as transpiring the year when my strange 
power had left me. 1 can only account for this by saying that 
the young officer mentioned as the friend of ‘* Gregoire” became 
a medium, and this singular faculty remained with him for 
many months. This is not the only instance when the same 
power has been developed simply by my presence. Allow me 
to thank you for your criticism of my book. In general, the 
critics, not content with their most feeble attempts to murder 
my book, have been also most persistent in trying to put 
my family out of this mundane existence. The Atheneum, with 
the rest of its incorrect statements, will have it that my child is 
dead ; and now the critic speaks of a gentleman—query, is it not 
the “old gentleman ?” he is so well known to be untruthful—who 
tells a story about a“ spirit’ who ‘‘ wrapped out a message.” I 
think it must, indeed, have been the old gentleman, for he has 
other things to attend to than good spelling. The story goes on to 
give a message as coming from my father. Now, my father and 
child are both of them alive, and well, thank God. It would be 
advisable for “the critic” to cut this gentleman, for his story is 
without even the shadow of truth. If such a scene occurred, let 
the gentleman give his name and witnesses to the public. Surely 
he would not for a moment hesitate to do what he could in endea- 
vouring to throw light on a subject of so vast importance, for, if it 
be a delusion, it is a monstrous one ; but if, on the contrary, it isa 
truth, then it is, indeed, a glorious one. As yet the critics have 
done nothing to disprove it, they only give vent to their own 
personal feelings, and in a few instances, I regret to say, these are 
simply personal. They do not reason with the facts, and they 
should bear in mind that these are stubborn things to cope with.— 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


D. D. Home. 


[Mr. Home's explanation may be taken for what it is worth. 
Looking at it as a counsel would look at the explanation of an 


| 








apparent contradiction in the testimony of an unknown witness, 
we cannot say that we think it is worth anything. Mr. Home is 
aware that to ourselves and the public at large he is simply a 
witness telling exceedingly improbable, what many would call 
impossible, stories, the truthfulness of which we are willing to test, 
but have no means whatever of testing.—Ep. Spectator.] 








Music and the Drama. 


ALtHovuGH the past month has not been marked by any very im- 
portant musical events, there has been no deficiency of good music 
provided for those who can appreciate merit without novelty. 
The Monday Popular Concerts, now in abeyance for the customary 
interval at Easter, have kept up their character, both as to selec- 
tion and performance. A Beethoven night and a Mozart night 
have been among the recent concerts, and though the absent 
Joachim was inevitably missed on the former occasion, both con- 
certs were excellent. ‘This season, too, there has been a marked 
improvement in the vocal department of these concerts, which was 
formerly scarcely worthy of the instrumental. The introduction of 
many of Glinka’s songs, so well sung by Miss Banks and Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, was a great step in itself. The “Lullaby” and 
“The Orphan,” for example, are so perfectly original in concep- 
tion, that one seemed to obtain from hearing them quite a new 
impression of what the capability of music for the expression of a 
certain range of ideas really was. The occasional performance, 
too, of instrumental compositions of larger dimensions and greater 
instrumental variety than the ordinary stringed quartet, has been 
a great feature in the present season. If Joachim returns, as 
it is to be hoped he will before long, there is every prospect 
of as brilliant an after-Easter season for these concerts as 
that of last year was. Mr. Manns’ admirable concerts, too, con- 
tinue to attract crowds to the Crystal Palace every Saturday. 
Though numerically slightly below the standard generally received 
as that of a first-class orchestra, that at the Crystal Palace has 
now attained that pitch of excellence that can only result from 
length of existence as an orchestra, without any violent changes 
in its composition, steady practice, and lastly, a conductor like Mr. 
Manns. ‘The general character of these concerts has been the 
same as when commenced, a symphony and a couple of overtures 
being separated by some usually very good singing, but for 
the two last Saturdays the customary form has been departed from 
in favour of an operetta by Herr Meyer Lutz, performed with 
scenery and dresses, on a duly curtained stage extemporized in the 
concert-room. Blonde or Brunette? is the title of the operetta, 
and the libretto—by Mr. J. P. Wooler—relates how a gay flirting 
captain of the last century falls desperately in love with a blonde 
young lady, simply in consequence of being refused by her when 
compelled by her brother to offer with the alternative of a challenge. 
His offer, however, has the same effect ultimately upon her as her 
refusal had upon him, She disguises herself as a dark-haired Irish 
girl, the captain completely forsakes ‘ blonde” for the supposed 
‘“* brunette,” and offers to her, but on again meeting her undis- 
guised, changes his allegiance again, and offers to her, in reality, 
a third time, when all is explained and he is accepted. There is 
another lady in the story—the brother of the heroine takes a pro- 
minent part in the proceedings, and she herself also disguises herself 
as Hector Brian Boroo, a supposed brother of the Irish girl, so that 
there is scope for some very amusing complications. The book 
is written in a really light amusing style, and its total freedom 
from many of the stupid conventionalities of operatic libretti 
constitutes one merit which can scarcely be overestimated. 

The music to this consists of several airs, two or three concerted 
pieces, and ashort overture andentr’acte. If its style is not decidedly 
original, it is atleast fresh and pleasing throughout,—reminding one, 
perhaps, of Flotow more than of any other operatic composers, and 
there are occasional portions which will quite bear comparison with his 
treatment of similar subjects in Martha. ‘The great error, however, 
into which Herr Lutz has fallen, is that of imparting far too triste and 
even gloomy atone tothe music of so playful a trifleas this story is. 
The apparent inconstancy of the captain is perhaps to be taken 
only as showing his real constancy to the same lady, regardless of 
such trifles as name and colour of hair; but certainly, where so 
much plotting and flirting is going on, the music ought to have had 
rather more vivacity and verve. Ina sort of laughing trio in the 
second act, Herr Lutz has shown that he possesses perfect capacity 
for sparkling dramatic music of the very best kind, so that the fault 
must have been one of judgment, and not from incompetency. Again, 
the air sung by the heroine in her Irish disguise, “the Belle of 
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Ballingarry,” is admirably imbued with all the lighter characteris- 
tics of Irish melody ; but the rest of the music is by far too heavy 
in tone for the story, though often of unquestionable beauty of 
composition in itself. A scene, too, in which the heroine gets her 
lady friend to act a suitor in order to practise refusing, is decidedly 
not made the most of. Still, though scarcely equal to Herne the 
Hunter, Blonde or Brunette? shows that Herr Lutz possesses 
most of the qualities necessary for operatic composition, and his 
next essay must be looked forward to with great interest. 

The cast was decidedly good. Miss Fanny Reeves took the 
complicated part of the heroine with very good effect. Mr. 
Elliot Galer, who is far too seldom heard nowadays, sang 
admirably as the captain, if his acting was not remarkable. The 
orchestra accompanied to perfection. Next Saturday Mr. Manns | 





He could feel it, though he could not exactly define it; he could 
not tell up to what results it might ultimately lead, but he knew 
it was not that by which England had grown great and glorious 
under the Tudors. We are not describing a merely imaginary 
state of things; we could appeal to many passages in the two 
careful and thoughtful volumes, which Mr. Gardiner has placed 
before us, in confirmation of these observations. We think that 
he has not always kept so steadily in view, as he might have 
done, this uncertainty not unmixed with apprehension, this im- 
possibility of realizing their new position, this drifiing, as it were, 
into new and unknown regions of a great national existence, 
which deeply possessed the minds of Englishmen at the commence- 
ment of the Stuart era. It is, however, the key, we believe, to 
much which otherwise seems incousistent and incomprehensible 


reverts to the ordinary style of concert, which the late pleasing | in the conduct of men, whom we have a right to reckon among 


diversion has not in the least led lovers of music to forget. 


Both the rival opera-houses have announced their arrangements | in Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,’ 
for the season, which promises to be one of great brilliancy, if the | 


long lists of new singers contain but a fair proportion of efficient | 
artistes. Mr. Gye seems to place faith in Madlle. Carlotta Patti, 
sister of Adelina, and possessed of a soprano voice of unheard-of 
range; while Mr. Mapleson has secured Madlle. Kellogg, also 
celebrated in America. Verdi's last opera and Flotow’s Stradella 
are to be produced at both houses. Mr. Gye promises I’ Etoile 
du Nord, and Mr. Mapleson will revive Oberon, and produce 
Gounod’s Faust, so popular in Germany. AMATEUR. 


BOOKS. 


sannasniliiiiien 
GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
Bacon, in one of his “ Essays,” mentions a prophecy common in his 
childhood, whilst ‘* Elizabeth was yet in the flower of her years,” 
“ When Hempe is spun 
England is done.” 

These lines did not merely express the obvious truism that when 
the great staple of English manufacture was exhausted England 
would come to an end, but the letters forming the word Hempe re- 
ferred, ingeniously enough, to the initials of the Tudor Sovereigns, 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary and Philip, and Elizabeth. The 
prophecy, therefore, implied that when they had passed away 
England should be no more; “which, thanks be to God,” says 
Bacon, “is verified in the change of the name ; for the King’s style 
is no more of England, but of Britain.” It does not generally 
happen that popular utterances of this kind contain beneath the 
envelope of their ingenuity so much truth as the one in question. 
Bacon was willing to persuade himself that it was adequately 
fulfilled in the change of the King’s style ; that the adoption by 
James I. of “ King of Great Britain,” instead of the old Tudor 
appellation, “ King of England,” disarmed the prophecy of its 
Nemesis. It is curious to observe with what a hearty “ thanks 
be to God ” he relieves his mind of the apprehension this oracle 
had caused him. He is of opinion that such things should only 
“ serve for winter-talk by the fire-side,” and ought to be despised, 
Yet the immortality he gave it by transplanting it into his 
“ Essays,” the care he takes to inform his readers that “it was of 
certain credit,” does not look as if he despised it more than did his 
contemporaries. Men talked of it as if there had been a 
mysterious truth couched beneath it, which appealed to con- 
victions within them they were very unwilling to see presented 
in this external and definite shape ; and in spite of the severity ot 
the laws against prophecies it obtuined “ grace ” and circulation. 

In fact, any man comparing the reign of James I. with that 
of his predecessor, could scarcely help feeling that this oracular 








tradition spoke a truth not fully exhausted by the change of | 
the regal style. When he looked through the land, and watched | 


the measures, motives, thoughts, and conduct of those who ruled | 
it, he must have felt that the England of the Tudors had passed | 
away. It was not merely that a bra’ Scotchman, the son of | 
Mary Queen of Scots, was now sitting on the throne of Elizabeth ; 

it was not merely that Scotchmen swarmed in and about the | 


Court, to the displacement of the English gentry and nobility; | 


not merely that that Court presented an appearance totally dif- 
ferent from the royal decorum, stateliness, and severity of a Tudor | 
Sovereign ; but somehow, a change had come over the whole land. 
That exchange of an English for a Stuart ruler had made | 
itself felt through all the vital functions of the nation; had 
altered the tincture of its blood; had introduced, for good or 
evil, new influences which must introduce a new organization. 





* History of England from the Accession of James I. to the Disgrace of Chief Justice 
Coke. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Hurst and Blackett. 1863. 


the greatest of English worthies. 





As with the dramatis person® 
* a darkness settles down upon the 
commencement of the play which is never fully withdrawn. It is 
not only an emblem, but, in part, a cause, of that moral darkness 
and confusion which prevail throughout; and in this state men 
can never come to a full understanding of themselves, or of 
things about them. 

It is that moral confusion in the reign of the first Stuart that 
Mr. Gardiner has brought out; the more vividly, to our notions, 
because often the more unconsciously. He does not start with any 
theory about the subject—so much the better. He finds it, and 
it disturbs his equanimity—it interferes with his admiration of 
noble characters, and he would gladly get rid of it. His instinct 
is to explain it away ; to find some theory and some reasonable in- 
terpretation about it. He is much too honest, too able, too careful, 
and too conscientious a writer to turn his face from the truth, and 
pervert it wilfully. He bas too serious a conviction of the value 
and importance of historic reality to palm off upon his readers ideas 
for facts, or aim at a short-lived popularity by some bright and 
visionary paradox. But when he meets with instances of meanness 
equivocation, and indirectness in men, whom he had evidently pre- 
pared himself to admire, it is strangeto see how troubled he is; how 
ingenious are his attempts to blunt the force of that evidence which, 
in spite of himself, he is obliged to give in against them. His in- 
stincts are continually prompting him to fall down and kiss the feet 
of his heroes; and he is only held back from so doing by his thorough 
conscientiousness as an historian. When ignoble men do ignoble 
actions, Mr. Gardiner feels no difficulty in admitting their 
enormity. He can point out the dangers and immorality of 
equivocation, when Garnet and Peacham, in dread of the rack, 
deny what they know to be true, or dally with the direct and 
obvious meanings of words. But it is otherwise when he finds 
similar instances of bad faith and crooked policy in Salisbury, 
Raleigh, and Bacon. He has stumbled on undeniable evidence that 
Salisbury sold the secrets of his office to Spain, for a pension of 
6,000 crowns a year. He has good reason for thinking that the 
same minister supplemented this act of baseness,—we can call it 
by no milder a term,—by a similar bargain with the French 
Government. (i. 122-3.) That is, the prime minister of James 
I., the son of Lord Burghley, not a needy man, but possessing, 
as Mr. Gardiner admits, “ aconsiderable fortune,” sells those secrets 
of which he is master, through the implicit confidence of his sove- 
reign, to the enemy of his country; and then is guilty of the 
double dishonesty of selling them again to France, the enemy of 
both. Gladly would Mr. Gardiner produce evidence to rebut this 
charge. But he finds none. He has, however, an explanation to 
offer, which seems to us the most ingenious, if not the most suc- 
cessful, way of getting rid of it. He supposes that these secrets 
were quite as much Cecil's as they were his master’s, and, there- 





fore, he had a right to dispose of them to the best bidder—to do 
| that which, even had these secrets been his property, it would 
|have been knavish to do. But then, as if not quite satisfied 
| with the tenability of this hypothesis, he suggests that Cecil 
took this bribe as a means of worming himself into the secrets 
of Spain. “ May not Cecil,” he asks, “ have seen in the offers of 
the Spanish Government an opportunity of influencing their 
counsels? With respect to the money which he demanded, he 
may have thought that far more credit was likely to be given 
| him if hepretended to serve the Spaniards, from purely mercenary 
motives, than if he presented himself in the guise of a disin- 
| terested friend of Spain. Nor is it unlikely that he would feel a 
‘kind of pleasure in pocketing the gold of which he had thus 
tricked the enemy of England.” (i, 125.) There is an old- 
| fashioned saying which we wish hero-worshippers would remem 
-| ber: “ ‘Thou shalt not do evil that good may come.” Such 
apologies as this could hardly impose for a moment upon judg- 
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ments not warped by prejudice, and not interested in supporting 
a theory. 

Mr. Gardiner has shown the same tendency to look away from 
the facts, and find some other interpretation for them than the 
obvious and direct one, in the case of Sir Walter Raleigh. (i., 
107.) It is certain that Raleigh stated what was not true at his 
celebrated trial. Mr. Gardiner endeavours to excuse him on 
the ground that he did so, “lest those accursed lawyers should 
torture it into the foulest crime.” (p. 108.) We cannot enter 
here on anestimate of Raleigh's character. Mr. Gardiner tells 
us that he was the most unpopular man in England; that his 
character for veracity stood as low as Cobham’s (p. 106); and 
that Cobham was “a most impudent liar.” He further adds 
that Raleigh was “ Cobham’s greatest, if not his only friend,” 
and both had been associated for years together in political 
intrigues. (p. 90.) Strange it is, that such a man as Raleigh found 
no friends but the basest among the political parties of the 
times. Hisloss of the manor of Sherborn, upon the hardship of 
which his biographers have so much insisted, Mr. Gardiner shows, 
by incontestable evidence, was no loss. Raleigh had long been 
anxious to sell it, and he received for it a fair compensation ; 
whilst Mr. Gardiner and Raleigh's panegyrists alike forget the 
discreditable methods employed by Raleigh in obtaining this pro- 
perty. But we must urge this consideration upon Mr. Gardiner. 
If equivocation, to escape the rack, was base and ignoble in 
Garnet and Peacham, how was it otherwise in Raleigh, when ‘ he 
made statements which he must have known at the time to be 
untrue” (p. 87), to escape “ the accursed lawyers?” We cannot 
understand how it is that a thoughtful writer, like Mr. Gardiner, 
does not see that his theories about the characters of these men 
are not reconcilable with his facts. Like many other historians 
of this day, he has brought to his task certain historical gene- 
ralizations with which the new facts he has been enabled to 
collect will not harmonize. He has not the courage to throw 
away his theories or reconstruct them on the broader basis of 
his discoveries. “There is a subtle evil in science and philosophy,” 
says Bacon; “our first conclusions infect and determine the 
place of all subsequent facts and discoveries, though they are more 
definite and sure.” And this is an evil against which Mr. Gar- 
diner has not always struggled successfully. He has had strength 
and penetration enough to throw aside the calumnies of Wilson, 
Weldon, and Coke ; he has resolutely set his foot on those his- 
torical libels which swarmed in the Commonwealth, and have 
hitherto been accepted without examination as true pictures of 
the reign of James I.; he has cleared away much of the dust 
and rust with which the character of James and his advisers have 
been overlaid ; but he has not so completely emancipated him- 
self from modern theories about that reign and the men who 
flourished in it—theories more pleasing, we admit, than the libels 
of Wilson and Weldon, but resting sometimes on no better his- 
torical evidence. 

We should have been glad, had our space permitted us, to 
enter into a more detailed examination of the conduct and 
character of Lord Bacon, as set down by Mr. Gardiner. He has 
produced new facts and new documents in reference to the great 
philosopher and statesman well worthy of careful study. We 
cannot say they have done much to remove the charges rest- 
ing on Bacon's memory, or much to modify our estimate of 
Bacon's political life. We sec him here throwing the whole 
weight of his genius, his eloquence, his activity and ingenuity, 
into the scale of the prerogative. We see him labouring to 
defeat, disunite, and intimidate the constitutional opposition of 
the House of Commons (ii., 142), devising methods for tampering 
with the judges and keeping them dependent on the Crown. 
For all this, which we cannot but regard as a blot on Bacon’s 
character, whether as a philosopher, a statesman, or a man, Mr. 
Gardiner is ready with his theory (ii., 114). It is too long for us 
to give it in detail. The upshot is this. Bacon considered that 
all the functions of government were vested in the Crown, and 
whatever interfered with the prerogative ought to be resisted. To 
him the supremacy of the House of Commons was the supremacy 
of the mob. With these views, he felt no difficulty in joining in all 
the irresponsible acts of James, or in lending the weight of his 
name, his legal and philosophical acquirements, to the arbitrary 
and irregular proceedings of that monarch and his favourites. 
Such conduct, Mr. Gardiner thinks, was a flaw in his theory, not 
in his morals. He would save Bacon's moral character at the 
expense of his intellectual. But does it not occur to Mr. Gar- 
diner, as it certainly will occur to unsophisticated minds, of what 
value is a grand, penetrating, and capacious intellect, if (the 
moral condition of men being the same) its only tendency be, not 





to rescue men from the slavery of idols within and without them, 
but rivet that slavery more deeply? What is the use of great 
philosophical powers, if it be to subject the possessor of them to 
an intellectual blindness from which men of less intellect are 
free? If so, then “ ignorance is bliss,” and stupidity is a blessing. 
We do not know who would be convinced by such reasonings ; 
certainly it would not be Bacon himself. 

Meanwhile, we take our leave of Mr. Gardiner, thanking him 
much for his able, intelligent, and interesting book. We will 
not do him the injustice to say it is the best history of the period 
which it covers ;-—it is the only history. We hope that Mr 
Gardiner will continue his labours at least to the close of the 
reign. And when he resumes his pen we beg bim to ponder 
over a much neglected passage in Lord Bacon’s “* Wisdom of the 
Ancients,” which seems to us—much better than even Mr. 
Gardiner’s clever theory—to explain much of Lord Bacon's 
political conduct, and the true sympathy between him and his 
master :—* Governments (he says) are like tle sheep-hook of 
Pan, bent at one extremity; for in all human rule, provided it 
be of a scientific kind, they who sit at the helm can mere 
successfully superinduce and insinuate into the people their own 
wishes, and what is suitable, by dissimulation and by indirect 
proceedings, than by direct and open ways.” In other words, 
the science of government is incompatible with open and plain 
dealing. This is James’s kingcraft stated in a more ingenious 
form. 





THE STORY OF ELIZABETH.* 
Tue heroine of this tale is almost the only figure we remember 
to, have met with in modern fiction whom we positively grudge 
tothe world of imagination. A very young man reading about Elly 
might not impossibly be affected as the princes in the “ Arabian 
Nights” are said to have been affected when they saw the picture 
of the most beautiful princess in the world, and go about ever 
after comparing the picture with real life, resolved never to 
take any young lady for their wife unless she were the original 
thereof. Perhaps the Arabian princes had the excuse that in 
such a case an actual original is always supposed to exist, while 
in literary art there is no such guarantee. And it is curious 
enough how seldom even the most ardent admirers of our great 
literary artists would care to transfer their figures, or heroines at 
all events, from amongst the “ painted shadows on the wall” 
to the sphere of actual life. Even the imaginative representation 
of such a wish sounds unnatural. When Goethe, in his old age, 
inhumanly makes Faust,—Faust who had loved Gretchen !—help 
himself by the aid of Mephistopheles to Helen of Troy, who was 
most likely only a book character of Homer's, we all feel it a very 
devilish kind of transaction, even though we have seen an English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the nineteenth century fall visibly 
in love with her himself. Even of Goethe’s own heroines,—and 
they are his greatest creations,—which is there we should care to 
transplant into the world around us? Gretchen and Klarchen 
are the most feminine and fascinating of them, but they belong 
too entirely to Faust and Egmont to excite any wish for their 
independent existence; and the others are generally a little 
sly, like Ottilie, and far from exciting our envy. Then 
there are Miss Austen’s heroines, all delightful on paper, but 
not on any account could we grudge one of them to the hero. 
Emma Woodhouse is self-opinionated, Jane Fairfax underhanded, 
and Catharine, in “ Northanger Abbey,” a romp; Elizabeth Bennet, 
in “ Pride and Prejudice,’ not entirely a lady; Anne Elliot, the best 
and sweetest, tame and middle-aged, and clearly the fair prize of 
Captain Wentworth. Then Sir Walter Scott’s heroines (unless 
it be Mary Stewart herself, who, in consequence, perbaps, of the 
trace of guilt in her character just stirring into excitability 
Scott’s personal admiration, shows a blended strength and soft- 
ness by no means common in his heroines), are all either strong- 
minded, like Die Vernon and Rebecca, or soft little fools like 
Minna in the “ Pirate,” and Rose Bradwardine in “ Waverley,” or 
nothing at all, like Rowena and Isabella Wardour. A young 
gentleman would feel sadly aggrieved, we imagine, who should 
be compelled to choose a wife from amongst them. Then, again, 
Mr. Trollope’s heroines almost always have a touch of something 
in them that repels us; how, for instance, could any one marry 
a lady who had boxed the ears of the Rev. Mr. Slope? 
Mr. Thackeray, too, usually inspires affectionate contempt, if not 
distrust or dislike for his heroines, contempt for Amelia, distrust 
for Beatrix, and dislike for her mother. Where has George 
Eliot drawn a woman we grudge to her imaginative world, unless 





* The Story of Elizabeth (reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine). With two Lilus- 
trations. Smith and Elder. 
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it be Dinah, who is, after all, a little too good for “ human 
nature's daily food,” as Wordsworth cannibalistically remarked ? 
Of course Miss Edgeworth’s heroines are created to be detestable ; 
but even with Miss Bronté, how glad we are to read her novels, and 
how much gladder that the young women delineated cannot, 
after all, come out of the boards and join our family circle! Who 
would grudge Jane Eyre to Mr. Rochester, or Caroline Helstone 
to Mr. Moore, or Lucy Snow to M. Paul Emmanuel (if he ever 
really got her)? Who does not feel some reverence for the 
disinterested benevolence of these excellent persons in taking 
these young ladies to their hearts ? 

But in Elly we have a heroine whom we cannot help 
grudging to the world of fiction; full of engaging beauties, 
and still more engaging faults; shining in so fresh and 
simple a loveliness; adorning and enjoying her own beauty 
without vanity; artless and childlike, and yet not without 
the lustre of culture ; certainly not a hot-house exotic, not even 
a many-coloured garden-flower, but still a rich garden-flower, 
and not a wild; loveable without any of the duly registered 
qualities which claim a fatigued admiration ; at once trustful and 
wilful; pitying herself genuinely in her troubles, and yet pitying 
others more; with aninnocent English mind and heart that are 
easy to enter into and yet bathed in a deep Italian atmosphere 
of its own; imaginative but not dreamy; with a golden cloud 
about her that neither dazzles nor overshadows, Elly has, 
on the whole, no right to belong to a novel, and it is the only 
thing which grieves us as we close the book. 

For the rest, the tale, which is very short, has many incidental 
beauties, though Elly’s is the only finished character, and the 
centre of the whole. Its power of describing isconsiderable,—of that 
kind that refers everything you see to the impression it produced 
in the mood in which you sawit. Here is a picture which might 
rank beside many of the famous idyllic pictures of Goethe's and 
take no harm from the comparison. It gives Elizabeth, too, in 
her bad humour, which is one of her most charming attitudes of 
mind :— 

* A low, one-storied house standing opposite a hospital, built ona 
hilly street, with a great white porte-cochére closed and barred, and then 
a garden wall: nine or ten windows only a foot from the ground, all 
blinded and shuttered in a row; a brass plate on the door, with Stephen 
Tourneur engraved thereon, and grass and chickweed growing between 
the stones and against the white walls of the house. Passing under the 
archway, you come into a grass-grown courtyard; through an iron 
grating you see a little desolate garden with wall-flowers and stocks, and 
tall yellow weeds all flowering together, and fruit-trees running wild 
against the wall. On one side there are some empty stables, with 
chickens pecketting in the sun. The house is built in two long low 
wings ; it has a dreary moated-grange sort of look; and see, standing 
at one of the upper windows, is not that Elizabeth looking out? An 
old woman in a blue gown anda white coif is pumping water at the 
pump, some miserable canaries are piping shrilly out of green cages, the 
old woman clacks away with her sabots echoing over the stones, the 
canaries cease their piping, and then nobody else comes. There are 
two or three tall poplar trees growing along the wall, which shiver plain- 
tively ; a few clouds drift by, and a very distant faint sound of military 
music comes borne on the wind. ‘Ah, how dull is it to be here! Ah, 
how I hate it, how I hate them all!’ Elizabeth is saying to herself ; 
‘there is some music, all the Champs Elysées are crowded with people, 
the soldiers are marching along with glistening bayonets and flags fly- 
ing. Not one of them thinks that in a dismal house not very far away 
there is anybody so unhappy as Iam. This day year—it breaks my 
heart to think of it—I was nineteen ; to-day I am twenty, and I feel a 
hundred. Oh, what a sin and shame it is to condemn me to this hateful 





The English, no less than the substance, of this little tale, 
indicates real genius. It is not only fresh and bright, but what 
is not common in combination with a fresh sparkling style, it is 
rich and mellow, and reminds us of Mr. Tennyson’s happy 
description of the old vintage ; 

“ But let it not be such as that 
You set before chance-comers ; 
But that whose father grape grow fat 
Through Lusitanian summers.” 


It is rare, indeed, to find a style which is steeped in the colours 
of many literary generations, and yet so full of vivacity and 
youth, as this. 





MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE.* 

Tue work before us consists of three admirable essays on sub- 
jects which, at a first glance, might seem insufficiently related to 
each other. We may therefore premise our remarks by stating 
that the connection between them is to be found in the author's 
adoption of the theory of “natural selection,” first advanced in 
1858 by Messrs. Darwin and Wallace. With this clue given, it 
will not be difficult for any one to follow the idea which links 
them together, though the idea is less expressed than left to be 
understood. 

With a zeal pardonable in a naturalist, even if he had not the 
authority of Pope’s well-known line— 

“The proper study of mankind is man,” 
Professor Huxley boldly asserts that 

“ The question of questions for mankind—the problem which under- 
lies all others, and is more deeply interesting than any other—is the 
ascertainment of the place which man occupies in nature, and of his re- 
lation to the universe of things. Whence our race has come; what are 
the limits of our power over nature, and of nature's power over us; to 
what goal we are tending ; are the problems which present themselves 
anew and with undiminished interest to every man born into the world. 
Most of us, shrinking from the difficulties and dangers which beset the 
seeker after original answers to these riddles, are contented to ignore 
them altogether, or to smother the investigating spirit under the feather- 
bed of respected and respectable tradition. But, in every age, one or 
two restless spirits, blessed with that consiructive genius which can 
only build on a secure foundation, or cursed with the mere spirit of 
scepticism, are unable to follow in the well-worn and comfortable track 
of their forefathers and contemporaries, and, unmindful of thorns and 
stumbling-blocks, strike out into paths of their own. The sceptics end 
in the infidelity which asserts the problem to be insoluble, or in the 
atheism which denies the existence of any orderly progress and govern- 
ance of things ; the men of genius propound solutions which grow into 
systems of theology or philosophy, or, veiled in musical language which 
suggests more than it asserts, take the shape of the poetry of an epoch.” 
(pp. 57, 58.) 

‘lo the general reader, however, the less abstract parts of this 
volume will present the greatest interest, and especially the 
discussions on various questions which have of late been more 
or less brought before the public—the credibility of M. Du 
Chaillu, and his merits as a zoological discoverer ; the moot 
point whether man is really in structure further removed from 
the highest of the ape tribe than is the lowest ; and the proper 
deductions to be drawn from certain ancient human skulls, 
recently, or not long since, discovered. On the last head we shall 
say nothing here, the subject having within a few weeks been 
treated of in this journal.f With respect to the first, Professor 
Huxley gives an able and yet concise account, seasoned with 
characteristic woodcuts, of what has been written on the natural 


life! Oh, what wicked people these good people are! Oh, how dull, oh, history of the man-like apes, from Pigafetta’s “ Regnum Congo” 
how stupid, oh, how prosy, oh, how I wish I was dead, and they were | jn 1598, down to the present time. The particular animals 


dead, and it was all over!’” 

There is not one character sketched in the story which is not 
vividly sketched ; the noble semi-ascetic French Protestant pastor, 
and his ungainly, but yet nobler, son; thecheerful, didactic, clerical 
Dampier, and the weak, good-natured baronet of that name who 
‘was more suited to be made love to than to love; the French 
servants and the English aunt—all are real, and yet they are all 
seen, and only seen, as apparitions passing the window, as it were, 
and peering in upon the interior, of Elly’s own mind. Even her 
mother, Mrs. Gilmour, whois the second character of the tale, and 
finely imagined, only glimmers in this way upon the edge of the 
scene; and this unity of centre perhaps it is which gives a great 
part of the poetic flavour to this short story. We object only to 
an intruding old maid at the end, who, very unexpectedly, turns 
out to be its narrator, and makes the tale into a hear-say, though 
it moves as obviously round the personal centre of Elly’s own 
mind as day and night round the earth. Why this novel and 
unexpected “ I” is precipitated upon us at the close, and made to 
lay claim, as it were, to the narration of this delightful story, 
we cannot say. She is an offence unto us and to art, a false 
artificial axis for the movement of the narrative, who ought to be 
banished in a future edition. 








treated of at length are the gorilla and the chimpanzee of 
Equatorial Africa, and the ourang-utan of Borneo. He shows 
that nearly all of what is known about the first named has been 
before the world some ten or fifteen years, and the popular 
opinion which regards M. Du Chaillu as its discoverer, or the 
discoverer of any important facts respecting it, is altogether un- 
founded. 

“ If subtraction be made of what is known before, the sum and 
substance of what M. Du Chaillu has affirmed as a matter of his own 
observation respecting the gorilla, is, that in advancing to the attack 
the great brute beats his chest with his fists. I confess I see nothing 
very improbable, or very munch worth disputing about, in this statement. 
(p- 53.) 

So far, then, the supporters of that traveller, as an original 
observer, will, perhaps, claim a verdict; but the Professor 
adds :— 


“IfI have abstained from quoting M. Du Chaillu’s work, then, it 
is not because I discern any inherent improbability in his assertions 
respecting the man-like apes; nor from any wish to throw suspicion on 
his veracity; but because, in my opinion, so long as his narrative re- 


* Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature. By Thomas Heury Huxley, F.R.S. 
London, 1863. 8vo. Williams and Norgate. 

+ Vide Spectator, March 7, 1863., p. 1725, on Sir C. Lyell's Geological Evidences of 
the Antiquity of Man. 
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mains in its present state of unexplained and apparently inexplic- 
able confusion, it has no claim to original authority respecting any 
subject whatsoever. 

“It may be truth, but it isnot evidence.” (pp. 53, 54.) 

This, we apprehend, is all that was ever objected to the state- 
ments of the Geographical Society’s protégé. 

There is an old story of a newly married couple, who after the 
due performance of the ceremony which made them man and 
wife, went to spend the rest of the day on the water. Their 
conversation unluckily turned upon an acquaintance who had 
eut something—it is immaterial what—whether a bit of string or 
a friend's throat. The bridegroom asserted that the operation 
was performed with a knife. The bride contradicted her hus- 
band, and maintained it was done with a pair of scissors. The 
argument continued, until at length the bridegroom lost his 
temper, and struck his wife such a blow that he knocked her 
overboard. She disappeared, and presently rose above the 
surface, sputtering out in a loud voice “ Scissors ;” again he hit 
her, and again she went under—then emerging, ejaculated 
* Sciss-ah!” He repeated the process, and a third time she 
bobbed up, but unable to speak the last word, she extended two 
of her fingers, opening and shutting them so as to express the 
motion of the useful article whose agency, in the sectatory opera- 
tion under dispute, she had espoused. As she did this, she 
sank once more beneath the waves, which closed for ever over her 
head. 

Such a controversy is now going on in the natural-history 
world. The two most gifted zoological lecturers in the metro- 
polis have for several years past been amiably engaged in flatly 
contradicting one another on one or more points of fact. Pro- 
fessor Huxley has hardly yet administered the coup de grace to 
his opponent, and Professor Owen has scarcely yet been driven 
by exhaustion to dumb-show ; but it must come to this termina- 
tion before long. Meanwhile the spectacle is not very edifying. 
The present Hunterian lecturer has the advantage over his pre- 
deeessor, inasmuch as he is able to cite the authority of many 
other anatomists of real standing in the scientific world who 
support his views. On the other hand, his rival appeals indeed 
to other observers ; but they repudiate their former evidence. The 
superintendent of the Natural History Department in the British 
Musuem puts Mynheers Vanderkolk and Vrolik into the witness- 
box ; but they seize the opportunity of saying that their former 
testimony was founded on misapprehension. Professor Owen again 
brought up the subject at the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, and in so doing omitted to explain or even to refer to this 
fact, or to refute the recent statements of other and younger 
labourers in the same field, with anything more than a general 
though unqualified denial, declining to give categorical answers 
to his objectors. As a natural consequence, hard words, and 
harder imputations—were uttered, and there the matter rests—a 
quarrel the reverse of what is called, except in irony, pretty. 

Professor Huxley’s second essay is devoted to this dispute. 
We cannot refrain from congratulating him on the lucid terms in 
which he treats “ The Relations of Man to. the Lower Animals.” 
His language, terse and easy to be understood, stands out in 
bold contradistinction to the well-turned periods, but somewhat 
mystifying phrases of his opponent. It may be convenient for 
our readers to state as shortly as possible the points at issue 
between him and Professor Owen. The latter asserts that the 
structure of man is such as to warrant his being considered to 
form not merely a separate genus or family, but a separate order, 
or even sub-kingdom, from the apes. In other words, that there 
is as much structural difference between man and the gorilla or 
chimpanzee, as between a kangaroo and a sloth, a dog and a 
pig, and he grounds his belief on certain alleged differences in 
the form and proportions of the hinder parts of the brain. Now 
all these differences the Hunterian lecturer declares to exist only 
in Mr. Owen's imagination, and we confess that the case, as Mr. 
Huxley puts it, appears to be made out. 

It would be impossible here to go more deeply into the matter. 
The author’s final conviction is stated to be that, instead of the 
structural differences between man and the man-like apes com- 
pelling us to separate them into two distinct orders, they yet 
certainly justify our regarding the former as constituting a family 
apart from the latter, and thus he defends the sagacious foresight 
of Linnzus, the great law-giver of systematic zoology, to whose 
conclusions a century of anatomical research brings us back. Pro- 
fessor Huxley accordingly proposes the retention of the great 
Swede's order primates, which he asserts to be divisible into 
deven families of about equal systematic value. The first of 
these contains man alone; next is tae group of the old-world 








monkeys; thirdly, the monkeys of America; fourthly, the 
marmozets ; fifthly, the lemurs; then the aye-aye and the galeo- 
pithecus, which curious animals stand per se, each of itself 
forming a single division. 

“ Perhaps no order of mammals presents us with so extraordinary a 
series of gradations as this—leading us insensibly from the crown and 
summit of the animal creation down to creatures from which there is 
but a step, as it seems, to the lowest, smallest, and least intelligent of 
the placental mammalia. It is as if nature herself had foreseen the arro- 
gance of man, and, with Roman severity, had provided that his intellect, 
by its very triumphs, should call into prominence the slaves, aimonish- 
ing the conqueror that he is but dust.” (p. 105.) 

Professor Huxley frankly admits the repugnance with which 
the majority of his readers are likely to meet the conclusions to 
which the most careful and conscientious study have led him. 
“ But,” he says, “it is not I who seek to base man’s dignity upon 
his great toe, or insinuate that we are lost if an ape has a hippo- 
campus minor.” He proceeds to say :— 

* At the same time, no one is more strongly convinced than I am of 
the vastness of the gulf between civilized man and the brutes, or is 
more certain that whether from them or not, he is assuredly not of them. 
No one is less disposed to think lightly of the present dignity, or despair- 
ingly hg future hopes, of the only consciously intelligent denizen of 


world. 

“ We are, indeed, told by those who assume authority in these matters 
that the two sets of opinions are incompatible, and that the belief 
in the unity of origin of man and brutes involves the brutalization 
and degradation of the former. But is this really so? Could not a 
sensible child confute, by obvious arguments, the shallow rhetoricians 
who would force this conelusion upon us? Is it, indeed, true that the 
poet, or the philosopher, or the artist, whose genius is the glory of his 
age, is degraded from his high estate by the undoubted historical pro- 
bability, not to say, certainty, that he is the direct descendant of some 
naked and bestial savage, whose intelligence was just sufficient to make 
him a little more cunning than the fox, or by so much more dangerous 
than the tiger? Or is he bound to howl and grovel on all fours because 
of the wholly unquestionable fact that he was once an egg, which no 
i power of discrimination could distinguish from that of a dog? 

Or is the philanthropist or the saint to give up his endeavours to lead a 
noble life because the simplest study of man’s nature reveals at its 
foundations all the selfish passions and fierce appetites of the merest 
quadruped? Is mother-love vile because a hen shows it, or fidelity base 


because dogs possess it?” (pp. 110, 111.) 


And again :— 

“Nay, more, thoughtful men, once escaped from the blinding in- 
fluences of traditional prejudice, will find in the lowly stock whence man 
best evidence of the splendour of his capacities; and 

long through the past a reasonable ground of 
faith in his attainment of a nobler future.” (p. 111.) 
Further on, after speaking of the change which reflection on 
geological forces produces in the mind of a traveller gazing, for 
the first time, on Alpine scenery, the professor adds :— 

“ And after passion and prejudice have died away, the same result will 
attend the teachings of the naturalist respecting that great Alps and 
Andes of the living world—Man. Our reverence for the nobility of 
manhood will not be lessened by the knowledge, that man is, in sub- 
stance and in structure, one with the brutes; for he alone possesses the 
marvellous endowment of intelligible and rational speech, whereby, in 
the secular period of his existence, he has slowly accumulated and 
organized the experience which is almost wholly lost with the cessation 
of every individual life in other animals; so that now he stands raised 
upon it as on a mountain top, far above the level of his humble fellows, 
and transfigured from his grosser nature by reflecting, here and there, a 
ray from the Infinite Source of Truth.” (pp. 111, 112.) 

Had our space permitted, we would gladly have bestowed a 
few paragraphs upon the author's remarks, on the Darwinian 
hypothesis, which, he says, so far as he is aware, “is not in- 
consistent with any known biological fact.” (p. 107.) But here we 
should be unable to do them justice ; we will, therefore, conclude 
by quoting, from a paper not long since published by Professor 
Rolleston,t a passage which we hope our readers may agree 
with us in considering to the point. 

“‘ The principles of the idealist teach him that the difference which 
exists between the soul of man and the life of the beast which perishes 
is not one which can be weighed or measured, be drawn or figured, be 
calculated in inches or ounces, He fearlessly acknowledges that the 
anatomical truth in this matter lies on the boundary line of the conter- 
minous positions taken up by Buffon aud Professor Huxley respectively ; 
for he feels that yet higher truth is expressed in the golden words bu’ 
recently rescued from long oblivion :— 

“*On earth there is nothing great but man ; 
In man there is nothing great but mind!” 





SISTERHOODS.* 
Miss Goopmay has missed a great opportunity. She had it in her 
power to render a service by giving a clear account of institu 
tions hidden from the public eye under a covering of most unwise 
and most unnecessary mystery. She has too much preferred the 
gratification of her private dislike to the performance of a useful 
* Sisterhoods in the Church of England. W. Goodman. Smith and Elder. 


The Two Ways of Christian Life. John Masters, 
+ Natural History Review, 1861, p. 215. 
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task, and hence, when she meant to raise a question of general | 
interest, has excited a miserable personal squabble. Miss Sellon’s 
defects, Dr. Pusey’s want of judgment, Miss Goodman's techni- 
cal claim to tho title which she assumes, are each matters of in- | 
finitely snall importance, over which controversialists may | 
wrangle, but which men of sense and good feeling will not deem | 
worth attention. In justice to Miss Sellon and to Dr. Pusey, it | 
must be stated that some of Miss Goodman's imputations 
are of a class which common courtesy or fairness oug!t 
to have prevented her from bringing, and to which, from mere | 
sense of personal dignity, the individuals accused cannot | 
give any reply. In fairness, on the other hand, to Miss | 
Goodman, it must be conceded that her faults of taste or judg- 
ment do uot of themselves invalidate the credit due to her asser- 
tions about the general condition of the English sisterhoods, and 
that her book is apparently put forward with the sanction of 
other ladies, who, like herself, have had more or less experience 
of the working of Protestant nunneries. She is, in short, an in- 
former, and an injudicious informer; but it must not be forgot- 
ten that those persons who point out the weak side of 
religious bodies, if rarely agreeable, are often useful mem- 
bers of society. Moreover, the substantial disagreement 
between Miss Goodman and her assailants, if A. C. S&. 
be a fair specimen, is by no means 80 great as it at first 
sight appears; both the sister of charity and the author of “ The 
Two Ways” may admire an ascetic’s life. They each think, 
whether rightly or not, that much good may be achieved by the 
foundation of sisterhoods. They differ not so much about gene- 
ral priaciples as on personal questions. Miss Goodman thinks 
the monastic mode of life admirable, but believes that Miss 
Sellon makes a wretched abbess; whilst A. C. S. is an ardent 
admirer of sisterhoods, and an equally ardent admirer of one 
“ whom, having never seen, I loved.” It is possible; therefore, 
in estimating the value and character of those institutions 
of which the House at Devonport is the most celebrated, to 
avoid reference to points on which Miss Goodman's testi- 
mony is open to doubt, and to look rather to facts for 
which A. C. S. and the sister of charity equally vouch. 
It must, for instance, be granted by the bitterest as- 
sailants of Miss Sellon and her sisters, that these ladies have, 
on the testimony of one who looks with little friendliness on 
their work, laboured with singular zeal, apparently with 
singular success, amongst the poor and miserable. Tae ac- 
count of the sailors’ home, where the rigid pedantry of 
convent rules is broken down by the sister's affection for 
children ; the picture of Miss Sellon’s tea parties for her poorer 
neighbours, or the details of the works of charity per- 
formed by the sisterhood at the beds of the sick or dying, as 
given by Miss Goodman, show at ouce her anxiety to do justice 
to her former associates when she is not influenced by personal 
antipathy, and prove that though Miss Sellon may be a tyrant 
to her children, she is at least a benefactress to the poor. Many 
persons would be inclined to add that when the works of the 
sisterhoods are so manifestly good, it is neither just nor seemly 
to criticize the principle on which thesa sisterhoods are founded. 
Any one, however, who reads the writings, not of Miss Sellon’s 
assailants, but of her friends, must soon perceive that there is 
much in the character of English convents which demands the 
most searching criticism. 

Assailants and eulogists are prone to import into a discussion 
difficult enough to handle satisfactorily on its own merits, con- 
siderations which ought not to be suffered to affect our judgment. 
A certain number of men, perhaps not much prone to asceticism 
themselves, fiad a curious gratification in seeing their sisters or 
daughters lead what inaccurately enough is termed a religious 
life, and dwell with considerable zest on the suitability to women 
of an existence dedicated to good works, poverty, and prayer. 
Men of opposite principles or prejudices are indignant that young 
ladies should be taken from their “ proper sphere,” and should 
find occupatioa in a sisterhood, instead of employing themselves 
in a drawing-room. Opposed as are the enthusiasts for convents 
and the fanatics for home life, they, after all, fall into a common 
error ; they look upon the question of what is the right life for a 
woman simply in the light of their own comfort. Gentlemen who 
desire that a certain amount of so-called good works should some- 
how be got done, wish to throw off upon the other sex a task 
which they have no thoughts of undertaking themselves, 
whilst those whose selfishness takes another turn denounce the 
monstrosity of an arrangement which, in sending young 
ladies to the refectory of a Protestant convent, takes them 





away from their proper duty at the tea-table. After all, 


monstrous as the assertion may appear, it may be confidently 


| asserted that the persons principally concerned in settling what 


is the right life for women, are women themselves; and if a 
large class of ladies find their happiness increased by living in 
obedience to some self-chosen mother, they have as much right 
to subject themselves to Miss Sellon, as they have to vow 
obedience to any lord and master of their choice. It is, in fact, 
to be regretted that from accideutal circumstances the question 
whether or not what is called by A. C. S. “the higher form of 
Christian life,” ought to be aimed at, should be narrowed down 
to the smaller inquiry, whether sisterhoods are desirable insti- 
tutions. No logical mind can fail to perceive that Protestant 
convents will of necessity be followed by Protestant monasteries, 
and that all, or nearly all, the pleas in favour of sisterhoods, 
hold equally valid in support of brotherhoods. The real 
question at issue is whether or not the spirit, if not the form, of 
monasticism ought to be revived from the dead. 

A. C. 8., in his “Two Ways of Christian Life,” blunders, as it 
were, to the root of the matter. His pamphlet, though written 
partly as a defence of Miss Sellon, is composed to maintain the 
thesis “ that there is a mode of Christian life which is something 
beyond that of a life passed in deeds of usefulness and charity ; 
that the Catholic Church has always held that there are two ways 
of serving God, one of which is a higher way than the other.” 
The pursuit of this higher mode is aimed at by persons “ desirous 
of perfection,” who can now “in the bosom of the English Chureh 
unite themselves in societies professing self-denial, renunciation 
of the world, regular devotion, retirement, virginity, and volun- 
tary poverty.” Put these assertions together, and the whole 
practice of Miss Sellon and Miss Sellon’s followers stands forth 
in a consistent light. To object that the rigid rule of silence, 
that voluntary self-abasement before a religious superior, that 
the observation of fatiguing forms, such, for instance, as the per- 
formance of repeated bows to sisters of superior rank, do not 
conduce to success in labouring amongst the poor, is to misunder- 
stand the whole aim of genuine convent life. Once adopt the 
theory that suffering and self-abnegation have an absolute moral 
value, and all these self-inflicted and useless labours will be seen 
to have a merit, the greater, perhaps, because of their inutility. 
English sisterhoods, in fact, to judge by Miss Goodman’s account, 
are almost unconsciously influenced by two inconsistent views of 
religions life. If it be thought that the society of ladies exists forthe 
sake of achieving certain objects, for example, the education of 
the poor, which the separate individuals who make up the body could 
not accomplish alone, then it naturally followsthat every innocent 
pleasure should be sought for which is not inconsistent with the 
attainment of the objects for which the society was constituted. 
If, on the other hand, it be granted that the sisterhood exists in 
order that its members may attain the so-called higher life, then 
every pleasure, however innocent, will by degrees fall a victim to 
the influence of a remorseless logical deduction from an original 
assumption. In Miss Sellon’s career may, we suspect, 
be traced the gradual triumph of the theory of the higher 
life over a mind of considerable power, and originally 
inclined to take interest in various pursuits not technically 
of a religious nature. ‘There is something equally curious 
and melancholy in tracing out the gradual process by which 
rules, perhaps not unwise in themselves, hardened into rigid 
laws, aud periods meant to be times of relaxation were trans- 
formed into hours of toil and constraint. Admit the dogma that 
there are two modes of Christian life, and the same result will, in 
one form or another, take place, which Miss Goodman denounces 
and deplores. No one can consistently attack Miss Sellon’s 
practice till he has fully weighed the principle from which her 
practice flows. Miss Goodman has obviously never realized the 
fact that her book has brought in question the whole principle on 
which English sisterhoods profess to rest. We do not hesitate 
to assert that the dogma of the higher life, though backed 
up by A.C. S. with quotations from all the fathers, is essen- 
tially false. To be a Christian is more than most men 
can achieve, and till the so-called lower form of Christianity, 
which consists in works of charity and usefulness, is gained, 
there is little need or benefit in hunting after that so-called 
higher life, which has been the chimera pursued in vain by all 
the saints and heroes of monasticism. The foundation of Protes- 
tantism itself lies in the assertion that there is but one Christian 
life for all men, and believers in the two ways of Christian life, 
though in full honesty adopting every dogma of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, will inevita bly come into conflict with the highest reli- 
gious sentiment of every Protestant country. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
Brackwoop has two articles this month on the far East ; but 
though readable they are not of the strong political interest 
possessed by the first two upon China. “Sensation Diplomacy 
in Japan” records the facts of our connection with that singu- 
jar Government very succinctly; but arrives at nothing. The 
writer has a half idea that we ought not to retire, if only for the 
shock such an exodus would give to our relations with China; 
but he does not suggest the course to be pursued. He allows, 
indeed, that force of some kind must be employed, and points out 
that to subdue the Mikado would probably be to subdue Japan, 
and that the seat of the Mikado is only thirty miles from the sea ; 
but he does not advise invasion, or any preferable plan.- He 
simply objects, with true British instinct, to give way because 
the Japanese have broken the treaty, and abuses the feudal 
nobility as the only class heartily hostile to the foreigner. The 
paper on “Spirit Writing in China” is much more interesting. 
It is a most remarkable account of the form in which spirit- 
rapping has existed in China for hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
years, and is better worth reading than most of Mr. Home's 
recollections. The process adopted is to cut an apricot twig 
with certain ceremonies, intended “to console the tree for its 
joss,” and then, 

“ The twig is cut into the shape of a Chinese pen, and one end is 
inserted at right angles into the middle, not the end, of a piece of 
bamboo, about a foot long and an inch thick, so that were this bamboo 
laid upon a man’s palms turned upwards, the twig might hang down 
and be moved over a piece of paper. In atemple, a schoolhouse, or an 
ancestral hall, chairs are then set apart for the spirit to be summoned, 
and for the god or saint of the temple or village under whose power 
the summoned spirit is supposed to be wandering. One table is covered 
with flowers, cakes, wine, and tea for the refreshment and delectation 
of the supernatural visitors, while another is covered with fine sand, in 
order that the spirit may there write its intimations. In order to add 


to the solemnity of the scene, proceedings are not commenced till after dark, 
and the spectators are expected to attend fasting, in full dress, and in a 


proper frame of mind.” 

The two italicized sentences explain the modus operandi, and 
provide for the occasional failures. Supplications are then 
written on red or gold tissue paper, the paper is burnt, the smoke 
thereof is wafted to the spirit, and he announces his presence by 
writing with the twig on the sand the word “arrived.” The 
guests are then formally introduced to the ghost, who is next 
asked as to his family and age, and under what dynasty he lived, 
and then the serious business commences. The paper with the 
question is burned, and the apricot twig writes the answer on the 
sand, usually in verse. The séance lasts till midnight, when the 
ghost requests permission to depart. The writer does not appear 
to have been present at one of these audiences, but derived his 
information from Mr. Winnes, a missionary who resides alone 
among the people, which is disappointing. It would have been 
80 interesting to know whether a Chinese spirit could speak or 
write English, and whether he would indulge in the bad grammar 
and spelling common among American spirits. A Chinese spirit 
who should talk to Shakespeare in the next world, and take down 
from his lips an additional scene, say to Macbeth, would give 
a pretty decisive proof of his existence in some world not ruled 
by competitive Mandarins. Itis to be noted that the Chinese, 
less gross than the American spiritualist, has really devised a 
quasi ethereal mode of communicating with the spirits. The 
notion of the incense arising from burnt thoughts communicating 
their essence to a spirit’s perception, is at least more poetical than 
that of writing one’s wants ona bit of semi-transparent paper 
for the spirit to read. That article redeems this number of 
* Blackwood,” which is otherwise somewhat dull, the “ Inexhaus- 
tible Capital ” being a very ordinary review of Story’s ‘ Roba di 
Roma ;” Spedding’s “ Life of Bacon,” an able, but depreciatory 
sketch of the great thinker; and “Caxtoniana” hopelessly unread- 
able. “ Mrs. Clifford’s Marriage ” is readable, and we wish it were 
not, for up to its last page it promises always to be interesting, 
and then ends without being anything of the sort. The writer 
had apparently an excellent plot in his head, a man who marries 
a wealthy widow being gradually tempted by opportunity to oust 
her children, and then thought better of it, and brought his tale 
to an abrupt conclusion. He may possibly comprehend Tom 
Summerhayes, but no reader will. 

Fraser is unequal this month. “My Wanderings in West 
Africa,” by a F. R. G.S., is a record of curious travel among a 
people often spoken of among Europeans, but little known to 
them ; and the account of Benin, its king, with his naked guard, 
and its horrible customs, bloodthirsty as those of Dahomey, 
is well worth reading, especially to those who love horrors, 
or are interested in ascertaining the depths to which 


human nature can descend. Here are two little hints as 
| to the state of society in Guinea:—‘ The night passed quietly 
enough. Okala had sent all but his old wives out of the house ; 
and at Benin there is a law that only the king must supply 
matrimony. He generally provides the stranger with one of his 
daughters, whom he reckons by ‘tallies,’ and he charges a right 
royal price. . . . On our return Sawiye kicked up a 
something which suspiciously resembled a man’s eye. A deep 
splotch of blood a little further on explained matters; it was 
nothing so harmless as ‘ purring,’ to use a Lancashire word. I 
had been reading a silly yellow-cover novel, in which a villager 
seeing some dead body upon his path, ‘ with an exclamation of 
terror, dropped his tools and fled back to rouse his neighbours 
with his tale of horror.’ What would that villager have done 
with himself during a day’s promenade at Benin? And 
more victims were hourly expected.” Civilization, with a 
bayonet in her hand, would not be out of place in Benin; 
but the writer, who does not seem afflicted with many pre- 
judices, makes this remarkable admission :—‘The effect of a 
missionary (Mr. West) residing at Kumasi, the capital of Ashanti, 
has been to make the sacrifices secret. The same is the case at 
Abbeokuta. Dahomey and Benin would doubtless in time adopt 
the plan, if similar influences were brought to bear upon them.” 
Secret murder is in itself rather more degrading than 
the open atrocity, but in cases like this secrecy implies 
shame, and as shame is an annoying sentiment, even to 
savages, the number of murders would probably decrease, 
The execution of one of these monarchs would, however, improve 
matters more speedily, and, one cannot help feeling, more satis- 
factorily. For the rest the number is dull. “Late Laurels” may 
be a good tale by and bye; but it is only moderate at present, 
interest centring chiefly in a bitter kind of Beauty who rejects 
everybody; and Mr. Ruskin is really unbearable on “ Political 
Economy,” the more so, for the occasional beauty and even wis- 
dom of his thoughts. It would be difficult to write in language 
more splendid a truth deeper than that contained in this sen- 
tence :— 

“Tt is the fashion at present to talk of the ‘failure of republi- 
can institutions in America,’ when there has never yet been in 
America any such thing as an institution, but only defiance of 
institution; neither any such thing as a_ res-publica, but only 
a multitudinous res-privata; every man for himself. It is not republi- 
canism which fails now in America; it is your model science of poli- 
tical economy, brought to its perfect practice. There you may see com- 
petition, and the ‘law of demand and supply’ (especially in paper), in 
beautiful and unhindered operation. Lust of wealth, and trust in it; 
vulgar faith in magnitude and multitude, instead of nobleness ; besides 
that faith natural to backwoodsmen,—‘ lucum ligna,’—perpetual self- 
contemplation, issuing in passionate vanity; total ignorance of the 
finer and higher arts, and of all that they teach and bestow; and the 
discontent of energetic minds unoccupied, frantic with hope of uncom- 
prehended change, and progress they know not whither. ..... But 
I see not, in any of our talk of them, justice enough done to their erratic 
strength of purpose, nor any estimate taken of the strength of endurance 
of domestic sorrow, in what their women and children suppose a 
righteous cause. And out of that endurance and suffering, its own 
fruit will be born with time.” 


What on earth does a man who can write those sentences mean 
by an assertion like this ?—“ But this great law rules all the wild 
design of the weaving; that success (while society is guided by 
laws of competition) signifies always so much victory over your 
neighbour as to obtain the direction of his work, and to take 
the profits of it. This is the real source of all great riches. 
No man can become largely rich by his personal toil.” 
John Smith has a brain. He sees his neighbours spinning each 
for himself and getting bare bread out of their labour. He invents 
a machine, induces them to work it, doubles their profits and 
his own. How has he “ taken” their profits ?—for, be it under- 
stood, Mr. Ruskin uses “take” in the bad sense, and writes 
always on the theory that society ought to be based on the prin- 
ciple of benevolence rather than of competition. His only excep- 
tion to that rule is in the case of convicts, who are to do all the 
dangerous and body-destroying work, digging for coals, for 
example. An excellent but rather too discursive paper on 
“Notables,” i.e, on the men who are thought notable by 
limited societies, or so think themselves, contains this story, 
which, if it be an invention, speaks well for the writer's 
sense of humour, and, if true, ought to live :—‘* We have a more 
kindly feeling toward these notables than a stout old gentleman 
of the Turveydrop school, who was one day airing himself at the 
door of his club in Pall Mall. A meek-looking man walked 
demurely up to him, and, with a sickly smile, offered him 
a tract. He started back, as if it had been the fang of a 
serpent, and angrily exclaimed, ‘How dare you, sir? Are you 
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aware that I am the cousin of a bishop? 
tribe against the North called “ American Literature and the 
Civil War,” is not worth a reply, and we only notice it to quote 
Longfellow’s half forgotten but terribly fulfilled prediction :— 


The passionate dia- | 


“‘ There is a poor, blind Samson in the land, 
Shorn of his strength, and bound in bars of steel, 
Who may in some grim revel raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of this commonweal, 
Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies.” 

The paper on Indian tenure styled “ Mr. Laing’s Mission to 
the East,” is able, though overstrained. The writer argues that 
Sir B. Peacocke’s decision, which affirms the right of the tenant- 
in-chief to raise the rental on the sub-tenants, till the proportion 
it bears to the total produce is equal to the proportion it bore at 
the perpetual settlement, is unjust, and contends that the legisla- 
ture must interfere to limit the iandlords’ extortions. A “law of 
the maximum” for rent is a very dangerous expedient to suggest 
in these days, more especially when it must be passed with the 
specific intention of overriding the decision of a court constituted 
like the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and before the tenantry have 
attempted or threatened to abandon their land rather than pay 
the rent. The object ot politicians should be to reconcile the 
claims of the native and the settler, who, if India is to be rich, 
must live and work together, not, as this writer does, to aggravate 
their differences by representing all the encroachments as on one 
side. The European never attempted to raise his rents till the 
native refused either to fulfil, or to refund, or to compromise, his 
indigo contracts. 

The paper of the Cornhill this month is the “Run through 
the Southern States,” by an English officer, which, like most 
of the original papers published during the war, is strongly 
Southern in feeling. He believes that reunion is impossible, 
the hatred between the two communities being too intense for 
them ever again to administer the same government. Conquest 
is equally improbable, the whole population being earnestly 
engaged in the war, and the planter frequently enlisting as a 
private in the troop or company raised by himself. The ‘* English 
officer,” however, was not greatly struck with the perfection of 
Southern discipline. ‘The men fight well on the defensive; but 
the officers complain of a want of military spirit, of imperfect 
subordination, and of a habit of wastefulness most annoying 
when powder and rations are becoming somewhat scarce. 
Everywhere the traveller found the traces of the blockade, gold 
at 230 premium, goods of all kinds extravagantly high, and food | 
risen, though the price of a day’s keep at an hotel is still only | 
a pound to-day. The very rails on the railroads are being | 
worn out with incessant use, and it will be nearly impos- 
sible to replace them until the blockade is broken. A paper 
on “Corpulence” is full of curious information which 
will not be very satisfactory to people ashamed of their 
growing size. It records, however, the fact that there | 
are drugs still believed capable of reducing flesh with- 
out injuring health—namely, fucus vesiculosus and bromide 
of ammonium. In both cases, however, further experi- 
ments are required before the medical profession will place | 
implicit confidence in these new remedies. As to diet, on which 
most obese persons rely, the only food which will not fatten is 
lean meat and biscuit ; but it is by no means certain that a spare 
diet does not in such cases seriously injure the health. ‘The 
nervous centres are starved. Strong muscular exercise is, of | 
course, beneficial, but it does not always reduce corpulence, a 
tramp having been known who, though half-starved and miserably | 
poor, attained “ the large circumference of five feet two inches.” | 
No remedy, in fact, can be trusted except, perhaps, one which the | 
observer does not mention, and which is too dangerous. Let any | 
man, weary of his own corpulence, have his sleep broken every | 
two hours, and in a month he will have lost more flesh than | 
in six months of careful training or starvation. 








Macmillan has three excellent papers, a story of Danish life, as | 
good as one of Miss Bremer’s early stories; a suggestion by Mr. | 
Hare “for a local government for the metropolis ;” and “Marginalia | 
of Lord Macaulay.” Macaulay was accustomed, it would seem, to | 
cover his books with notes; they have been sold, and Dr. James | 
Hamilton publishes a few which have fallen into his hands. They | 
are generally notes of parallel passages; but are sometimes | 
lengthy. ‘This passage, for instance, is redolent of Macaulay. It 
is a note on the close of Vol. L of Warburton’s “ Divine Lega- | 
tion :’—“ Undigested reading, squandered ingenuity, odds and | 
ends of contradictory systems, glimpses of truth lost in the 


| appropriate design, also the work of the author, 


example in controversy ; coarseness, insolence, and self-conceit ; 
that is the true inventory of what I have found in the first 
volume of ‘The Divine Legation.’” Theo following, too, is 
interesting, as revealing Macaulay's very decided opinion upor 
a much vexed point :—* For I do not call the opinion that a future 
state was unknown to the Jews either a paradox or Warburton’s. 
It is as plain a truth as that the Jews lived at Jerusalem, and 
has merely been obscured by vulgar superstition. And it had been 
maintained by many eminent men before Warburton.” It is, 
of course, to the mass of the people that he refers, and not to 
the cultivated class, who, when not avowed doubters, held to 
some view of a future state which latterly often glided into the 
Asiatic notion of the transmigration of souls—an idea which, like 
purgatory, was invented in order to reconcile the justice of God, 
with the apparently irresistible inclination of man to do evil. 


| There is an account, too, in this number of Servia, which though 


dry, is worthy attention. Few persons in England are aware that 
Servia is twice the size of Belgium, and possesses a population 
of 1,105,645 souls, of whom every male bears arms and is subjected 
to military discipline. The regular army consists of some 5,000 
men, excessively over officered ; but Servia can at a day's notice 
send 56,000 good troops into the field, and defend her independ- 
ence with 150,000. The Government is composed of a Kniaz, or 
hereditary prince, whose wife is just now in England; a 
senate of seventeen, appointed by the prince, and among 
whom is the author of this paper; and a National Assembly, 
elected by ull Servians of full age who pay taxes. Serfage has 
beenabolished, but the peasantry retain their lands, and pauperism, 
the scourge of the West, is unknown in Servia. 

“ Everywhere town and country change in aspect. New roads have 
been opened, or are in course of execution ; several lines of railway are 
proposed ; a double service of steam navigation has been established 
on the Danube and the Save; the telegraphic network, which already 
counts seventeen stations, will be completely finished before the end 
of the present year; the mines of Maidan-Peck, conceded to a French 
company, are, at present, in full operation, and promise to dower the 
country with new industries. The navigation of the Danube and the 
Save, as well as the working of a coal-mine on the banks of the 
Danube, has been recently ceded to an English company, which has 
been guaranteed five per cent. interest. The entire country, under 
the active impulsion of the Prince and his ministers, is roused from 
its sluggishness, and hastens with ardour in the ways of progress.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


—————_ 

A Cypress Wreath for Lancashire. By W. Derring Evans, sen., 
Newport, Monmouthshire. London: Detsmarn and Co.—Among the 
many tributes to the courage and patience of the Lancashire operatives 
that have been published few are more graceful than this. Mr. Der- 








| ring Evans possesses an honourable and justly acquired reputation in 


Monmouthshire, and his poetical talent promises eventually to extend 
this local reputation. The publication before us consists of a ballad 
written by Mr. Evans, set to music by him, and embellished with an 
The verses are 
harmonious and plaintive, the melody is simple and effective, and, as 
the profits of the publication are to be devoted to the “Lancashire 
Fund,” we cannot doubt that it will have a considerable circulation. 
Better Times Coming. (Tresidder.)—-This is one of those incompre- 
hensible books respecting prophecy of which it is absolutely impossible to 
read much. We freely confess that we have gone no further than the 
first ten pages; and within that narrow compass we have met with the 
following statements :—The “ last indignation” began A.D. 606, and will 
end 1866 A.D., leaving thirty years for the preparing of, settling, and 
establishing the kingdom of the saints on earth. As regards “ the time 
of the end,” we learn that it must be “some considerable time, for at 
the time of the end the King of the South shall push at, or (as I shall 
read it) elbow the ecclesiastical king, who does according to his will ; 
and the King of the North shall come against him like a whirlwind, 
which things take some time, for the Holy Spirit speaks not of 
trifles.” Again, “that the time of the end is some considerable time 
is further evident from what the angel says (Rev. x., 6,7), who 
swares (sic) that ‘the time should be nolonger,’” &.,&c. Does the 


| reader wonder that we did not go any further? 


God's Glory in the Heavens. By William Leitch, D.D. (Strahan and 
Co.)—The author of this volume, who is Principal of, and Professor of 
Theology in, the University of Queen’s College, Canada, has given us, 
under a slightly affected title, a popular and interesting summary of 
the present condition of some of the principal branches of astronomicab 
science. He is fond of episodical anecdotes, which he tells very plea- 
santly, and of which the story of the discovery of the planet Vulcan by 
an obscure French doctor is a favourable example. The only fault 
which we have to find with him is that he has not thought it worth 
while so to arrange and revise the contents of his book, which consist, 
for the most part, of scattered papers originally published in Good 
Words, as to conceal their fragmentary character, and to avoid repeti- 


moment in which they are caught, disingenuousness beyond all tions which, to say the least of them, are irritating and unnecessary. 
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This obvious duty Dr. Leitch has neglected in a remarkably complete 
manner. 

A Practical and Critical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
By C. E. Prichard, M.A. (Longmans.)—This is the first instalment of a 
series of commentaries on the Epistles of the New Testament, designed 
especially for the use of readers who are unacquainted with the Greek 
tongue. Such being the peculiar object of the book, its claim to the 
title of “ critical” may, perhaps, be open to question ; but it is certainly 
practical, and as the notes which it contains are brief and to the point, 
it is, we think, likely to be generally useful. 

Shall we Register Title? By Tenison Edwards, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. (Chapman and Hall.)—This momentous question is answered 
very decidedly in the affirmative by Mr. Edwards, who declares, with all 
confidence, that every landowner who is likely at any period of his life 
either to sell or mortgage any of his property ought, beyond question, to 
register his title without delay. He examines, with some detail, the 
principal objections which have been urged against Lord Westbury’s 
Registry Act, and comes to the conclusion that they emanate mainly, if 
not entirely, from country solicitors, who, since the adoption of registra- 
tion as a regular practice would materially diminish their fees, naturally 
oppose its introduction by every means in their power. On the general 
question Mr. Edwards, we are inclined to think, makes out a pretty good 
case; but we cannot at all join with him in finding fault with the 
editor of the Law Times, who, in printing a letter which Mr. Edwards 
addressed to him on the subject, declined to insert a remarkably dull 
joke in which his correspondent had thought fit to indulge. 

Tales and Sketches of Lancashire Life. By Benjamin Brierley. Vol. II. 

: Heywood.)—This second instalment of Mr. Brierley’s 
Laneashire tales tends, on the whole, to justify the praise which we 
have already bestowed on the first. Being himself a Lancashire opera- 
tive, he is, of course, thoroughly acquainted with the habits, thoughts, 
and feelings of that class of men, and reproduces them with an accuracy 
and vigour which give to his sketches a character peculiarly their 
own. As this particular kind of reproduction is, beyond doubt, Mr. 
Brierley’s special forte, it is to be regretted that the longest and most 
ambitious tale in the present volume should be a mere amplification of a 
most threadbare incident, which is, from no conceivable point of view, 
peculiarly illustrative of Lancashire life. 

A Lest Love. By Ashford Owen.— Wheat and Tares. A Tale. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Both these recent additions to Messrs. Smith 
and Elder’s well-selected series of standard authors are quite able to 
hold their own against any of their predecessors. ‘‘ Wheat and Tares” will 
be favourably recollected by all readers of Fraser's Magazine. A re- 
perusal of “ A Lost Love” has fully confirmed us in our opinion that it is 
one of the very best novelettes that we have ever met with It is the 





rare combination of a keen insight into character, abundance of quiet 
humour, and a remarkably pleasant and even style, which have secured 
for the writer, who has adopted the pseudonym of “ Ashford Owen,” a 
foremost place among the novelists of the day. Those readers who pre- 
fer quality to quantity will find few better shillingsworths than “A 
Lost Love.” 

True as Steel. By Walter Thornbury. Three vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett).—That prolific writer, Mr. Walter Thornbury, after having 
tried his hand at several different branches of literary composition, has 
at length produced an historical novel. The central figure of the book is 
the Ritter Gortz von Berlichingen, the Knight of the Iron Hand, whose 
name Mr. Thornbury has, for no perceptible reason, thought fit to 
simplify into “Berchlingen ;” and its materials are principally supplied 
by the autobiography of that renowned warrior. Mr. Thornbury appears 
to have relied for success not at all upon the skilful construction of his 
story, nor upon nice delineation of character, but solely upon the des- 
cription of stirring events; and, as he possesses a certain faculty of 
picturesque writing, he has succeeded in putting together what appears 
to us to be the most readable work of fiction that he has hitherto pro- 
duced. Speaking absolutely, however, we can scarcely regard the book 
as a complete success. Those readers who are familiar with Mr. Thorn- 
bury’s habit of lively illustration will be prepared to believe that the 
“ principle” which he declares himself to have adopted “of exemplify- 
ing every feature of the age of which he writes by modern examples,” 
jeads occasionally in his hands to somewhat questionable results. 
Neither do we approve of another “ principle” to which our author has 
adhered with great consistency throughout the whole of his book—that 
of fathering his own reflections on things in general upon a (presum- 
ably) fictitious individual, introduced as “the profound Turrisrematus, 
a philosopher of Augsburg, in the early part of the sixteenth century.” 
The experiment is one the success of which is not quite beyond question, 
even in the hands of Mr. Carlyle himself; and there can be no sort of 
doubt that it is not at all within the scope of Mr. Thornbury’s powers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 

Deep Waters, by Anna Drury (Chapman and Hall).—Lispings from Low Latitudes 
(Murray).—The Naturalist on the Amazons, by H. Walter Bates (Murray).—Jones’s 
Handbook of Phonography (Partridge).—Life’s Work, by F. J. Jameson (Macmillan). 
—Memoirs of Remarkable Misers, by Cyrus Redding (Skeet).—Diary of an Austrian 
Secretary of Legation, by Count MacDonnell (Bradbury and Evans).—Grammar of 
English Grammars, by Jacob Lowres (Longmans).—The Natural Laws of Husbandry, 
by John Blyth, M.D. (Walton and Maberly)—The Life of Sir Jumes Graham, by 
Torrens (Saunders and Otley)—The Deserted House of Hawksworth (Hurst and 
Blackett).—The Odes and Carmen Seculare of Horace, by John Conington (Bell and 
Daldy)—Grace of Glenholme, by W. Platt (Newby).—Magazines: The Cornhill, 
Macmillan’s, Blackwood's, Fraser's, &c; the Westminster Review, the National 
Review, the Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly Review, &c. 








ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Heap Orrices: 


29 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


and ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, NEWCASTLE, SOUTHAMPTON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW, ann DUBLIN. 
Crarrman wx LiverpPoorc—CHARLES TURNER, Esq, M.P. 
CHareMan 1n Lonpox—WILLIAM WAINWRIGHT, Ese. 
Total Annual Revenue exceeds £450,000; Accumulated Funds in Hand over £850,000. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The following details will best show the progress and position of the FIRE DEPARTMENT of the ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY :— 


The Receipt of FIRE PREMIUMS has been as follows :— 


1851 ...... eeeacees Oo ae eerecsreceseteseses Oeeseceee £52,673 1857 convcccccccccccccvecereres eeccssceecceceses estes £175,049 
BGS on ccccccccccvccscccccccccccscoerecscoccsscese 112,564 1859 cocccccccecsevsccerecssceerseeteresssesseeeess aa 
BOBS cccccosescccccccenssevccccccccccescccccsecsees 130,060 BBG) .ncccccccccecccvccccccccccsscessevescescescees 
= the Company om among the very, largest Offices in the Kingdom. The Fire Revenue has been enhanced, tn three years, by the enormous sum of more then £96,000. 


latest Parliamentary Return 
™ rorat C INSURANCE COMPANY, as respects increase 


of Insurance Tax paid to the Inland Revenue Office (ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, 8th July, 1362) exhidits 
of business, at the HEAD OF ALL the Insurance Offices. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The Rapid Progress and position of this Branch will be best shown by the Cigaing Statement of the New Life Business effected for the 
Year. New Premiums. 


New Premiums. 


Year. 

BORE cccccccccccccwcccscoccccecceccccceoccces £3,378 18 5 1357. PPIITTITT TTTTTTTTiTTTT TTT TT ee £10270 8 6 
BED ceccceccccccotoccocccecesetoeecceetocece 5,099 19 10 MD (600 ceeegeuneestqdensensestanesedesses 13,085 

1855 2... 00 oe ce sesees Saccccoecccceessoccccece 5,909 18 6 BEEN cc vccces cece ceeseceqssonereecsonsenere 16,627 18 0 


THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY has published a full account of the investigation into the Assets and Liabilities of its Life Department, in as plain + intelligible 
his 5 


& manner as the 


From the extensive notices of this Pamphlet and its accompanying wee which have 


ness of the subject admitted, together with the entire statements and valuations necessary for that purpose. ‘I 


Statement can be obtained on 


a peared i i. the leading periodicals of the ring it has largely attracted the attention 
phe e evidence that such is afforded by the fact that the sum 





om, as well as 


id 


by New 
considerable than even this enormous advance. 
Moreover, the mortality 
dnourred on the Life Branch the year, 
Premiums (for Renewals as well as New Policies) received for the period. 


in all of the United Kingd 
in the year 1861 amounts to the ae a of Halfa "Million Sterling, and that the rate of progress ae the present year is far more 


is so much less than the “‘ Expectation of Life” would indicate, that, after debiting ev claim, and paying every 
it is found that the balance shows an increase to the Life Fund in the year 1861 deus of eave than 70 per cent. tof the To tal 


Large Bonuses declared 1855 and 1860—<£2 per Cent. per Annum. 


The greatest Bonus ever continuously declared by any Company. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES.—Division or PRorirs every Five Years to Policies then in existence two entire years. 
*,* Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, in order to increase the Bonus to be returned. 


Security for both Fire and Life Branches—Capital, TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 





in | CMH nln 
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SPECTATOR. 


O STE O-EID O N.—| RROrAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
: 862, No. 56 ATE? CO . 
PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 5¢ bh COVENT GARDEN. 

GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- M —_ — 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, | _ Mr. GYE has the honour to announce to the Nobility, 
springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts | Ge™try, Subscribers, and the Public, that the Opera 
a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, | 5¢8S0m of 1863 will commence on 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost, Messrs. TUESDAY next, APRIL 7th, 


GaBRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, , ; . 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 134 | SS occasion will be performed Auber's celebrated 


April 4, 1863.] 


AU -DE-VIE.— This Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gullon, is peculiarly free from 
acidity, and very superior to recent importations of 
Cognac. In French bottles, 383. per doz.; or in a case for 
the country, 39s., railway carriage paid — No Agents, 
and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent 
street, Waterloo place, S.W., London. Prices Current 
free on application. 


1847 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAWNE'S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 

DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700. 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, 
celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. The stock is most 
ive and plete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. The following are 
some of the prices for Ivory-handled Knives—each blade 
being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 
ranted :— 








js. djs. d.ps. djs. dj 5.) sy 8. 
Table Knives, per doz..... [14 0.16 0/19 0)23 0)/25)29) 33 
Dessert ditto ,, .... {12 0/12 0115 0/18 0}20 23/28 
Carvers, Joint, per pair .. | 4 6) 5 6 6 6| 7 6] 8} 9)11 











LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 

FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 

strongly plated. Every Article stamped with our mark, 
and guaranteed. 





























FIDDLE BEAaDED.| Kuyeo's. |L'Ly 
—_— sity [Best ana |Rest|2nd.'Best Best 

s.d.} s.] 8. | 8] 8. lal s 

TableSpoons p.doz.| 33 0 | 40 | 44 | 58 | 54 | 66 | 58 
Table Forks ” $1 0 | 388 | 44 | 56 | 54 | 64 | 56 
Dessert Forks ,, 23 0 | 29 | 32 | 40 | 37 | 46 | 40 
Dessert Spoons ,, 24 0 | 30 | 32 | 42 | 37 | 48) 42 
Tea Spoons om 14 6 | 18 | 22 | 26 | 26) 321] 26 
EANE and CO’S NEW _ ILLUS- 


TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 
ING LIST may be had on application, or post free. This 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various 
departments of their establishment, and is arranged to 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It com- 
prises Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Meial, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Hecke, Mats, &c., &c. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
EETH.—By Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 


tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guranteed. r. Eskell's 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, t free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's 
hill, Birmingham. 


EATING’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL is distinguished by Testi- 
mouials from the most eminent Physicians, among whom 
are the following :—Professor Taylor, M.D., &c., &c.; Dr. 
Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS.. &.; Dr. Edwin Payne, 
M.D. LRC.P., M.R.C.S. This Oil, being purely of he- 
patic , is pronounced to be of the greatest thera- 
utic ue, in which the prescriber and petient may 
ave the utmost confidence. 

Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. 6d., pints, 2s. 6d,, quarts 
4s. Cd. and five-pint bottles, 10s, 6d., imperial measure, 
by Tomas Keartine, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. 
Paul's churchyard. 


EAUTIFUL forEVER.—ALABASTER 
POWDER, and the MAGNETIC ROCK DEW 
WATER from Sahara, Circassian Bloom, Arabian Soaps, 
and Alabaster Liquid. These costly preparations render 
the hair, teeth, and complexion beautiful beyond —- 
son.—Can be had only at Madame Racue&'s, 47 New 
Bond street. 














L® SOMMIER ELASTIQUE POR- 
TATIF.—The foundation for all Mattress Bedding 
should be elastic, and the usual Spring Mattress is too 
heavy and cumbersome for general use. Heat and Son's 
new Patent LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
is made in three separate parts, and is therefore light and 
portable ; it is also cheap and durable; and as it has no 
stuffing on the top, it cannot harbour moth. 
EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and Prices of 
100 Bedsteads, as well as 150 different articles of Bed- 
room Furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 
Beds'ead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufac- 
turers, 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 


PAPER and ENVELOPES. — The 

Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 

Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. 

Per ream. 
soveeeeeds Od 
Copy Books, 40 pages, 2s per 

oz., Or 21s per gross. 





Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Straw Paper... 
Super thick ditto......33 3d 
Blue Ditto....3s Od 

F p Outsides....6s 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper.......48 Od 1s, or 3s 9d per ream. 

Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or 
4s 6d per thousand. zenge Hine Commercial Envelopes, 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 40s. No charge for stamping 
Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies from 3s. 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 

Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price-list post free. Trade supplied. 


One visit only requisite from couutry patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 


to 15 guineas per set. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 





























= 5 - «% - 
sealSeal ge ite 
£28/328| 2s jes. 
3.2/225| 75 |254 
RSS) MH i 
é.s.d.)g 8. 4/8 8. dle sd, 
12 Table Forks .......... 113 0j2 4 02 10 02 15 0 
12 Table Spoons .......... 113 Oj2 402 10 02150 
12 Dessert Forks ........ L 4011 12 Oj 15 01 17 0 
12 Dessert Spoons ..... eo |L 4 01 12 OL 15 O11 17 0 
12 TeaSpocns .......+++ 01601 201 501 70 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bis .... 0 10 0/0 13 60 15 Olo 15 0 
2 Sauce Ladies ........../0 60/0 800 900 96 
1 GravySpoon .......... 0 6 60 10 00 11 010 12 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gt.bls. ../0 3410 460 500 50 
1 Mustard Spn.,gt. bis. .. |0 18/0 230 26/0 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..|0 260 360 400 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ../1 40/1 7 6/1 10 0)1 12 0 
1 Butter Knife 260 580 600 70 
1 Soup Ladle 0 10 ol 17 00 17 O11 00 
1 Sugar Sifter . 0 3 30 4 60 5010 56 
en ... [9 19 = 103/14 19 6|1e 4 0 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c.,£2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. Ali kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 


assortment of TAPLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 


























at prices that are r ive only b of the large- 
ness of the sales. 
ble | D'ss'rt 
| Ta . », |Carv'rs 
Ivory Handles. Kniv's| Kniv's > 
lotr. |e. | Bak 
Dozen. Dozen. 
ls. aladiada 
$}-inch ivory handles............ }126/100/] 4 8 
34-inch fine ivory handles.........| 15 0 | 116), 4 3 
4-inch ivory balance handles ....| 180 | 140] 4 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles ........| 24.0 | 170 7 3 
4-inch finest African ivory haudies| 320 | 260/11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 400 | 330;12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules| 50 0 | 43.0 | 17 6 
ee ata iwel ts 
Silver i of any pattern ....| 840 | 540/21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks per Dozen. s. d.}s. dj s. d, 
White bone handles ............) 110) 86] 2 6 
Ditto balance handles............ 210/170] 46 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders....| 170 | 140] 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120| 90] 3 0 








The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 


ILLIAM §S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
arge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and1 New- 
man yard, London. 





HANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM 

and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in 

Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, 
Vases, and other Ornaments. 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass &c. 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 1s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 


All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 





Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham. | 





} 


MASANIELLO. 
The following is a list of the Engagements already 


American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to7 and 10 | entered into:~ 


Mademoiselle ADELINA PATTI, 
Madame DIDIEK#, 
Mademoiselle ANTONIETTA FRICCI, 
Mademoiselle MARIK BATTU, 
Mademoiselle DOTTINI, 
Madame RUDERSDORFF, 
Mademoiselle ANESE, 
Madame TAGLIAFICO, 


and 
Madame MIOLAN-CARVALHO. 





Mademoiselle FIORETTI, 
(Her First Appearance in England.) 
Mademoiselle MAURENSI, 
(Her First Appearance in England.) 
Mademoiselle ELVIRA DEMI, 
(Her First Appearance in England.) 
Madame DE MAFFEI, 

(Her First Appearance in England.) 


an 
Mademoiselle PAULINE LUCCA, 
(Her First Appearance in England.) 


Signor TAMBERLIK, 
Sigoor NERI-BARALDI, 
Signor LUCCAESI, 
Signor ROSSI, 


and 
Signor MARIO, 


Signor NAUDIN, 
(His First Appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Signor FERENESI, 
(His First er in England.) 
an 


Signor CAFFIERI, 
(His First Appearance in England.) 


Signor RONCONI, 
(His First Appearance these two years, since his severe 
illness.) 
Monsieur FAURE, 








an 
Signor GRAZIANL 


Herr FORMES, 
Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Signor FE 5 
Signor PATRIOSSI, 
onsieur ZELGER, 
Signor CAPPONI, 
Signor CIAMPI, 
and 


Monsieur OBIN, 
(His First Appearance in England.) 


Director of the Music, Com , and Conductor, 
Mr. COSTA. 





Principal Danseuses. 
Mademoiselle SALVIONIT, 
Mademoiselle ZINA RICHARD. 
Mademoiselle MONTERO, 
(Her First Appearance in England.) 
Mademoiselle DURIEZ, 

(Her First Agquampes in England.) 

a 
Mademoiselle DUMILATRE. 
(Her First Appearance in England.) 


Maestro al Piano -.......+..+.. Signor LI CALSI. 


Leader of the Military Band 





(Coldstream) ..........«.+. +» Mr. GODFREY. 
Chorus Master... Mr. SMYTHSON. 

WEB. ccccceccccccccseccece --++ Signor MAGGIONL 
Prompter .... -.» Signor MONTERAS 


Leader of the Ballet ......... 
Maitre de Ballet ......0+...... 
Machinist . 


eee eee 


Mons. NADAUD. 
Mons. DESPLACES. 
Mr. SLOMAN. 


The Unrivalled Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Royal Italian Opera. 





Stage Manager, Mr. A. HARRIS. 


The Scenery by Mr. WILLIAM BEVERLEY, 
Mr. GRIEVE, and Mr. TELBIN. 





Artistes Costamiers. 
Madame VALLET, Monsieur HENNIER, Mrs. JAMES, 
and Mr. COOMBES. 


Tue SUBSCRIPTION WILL Consist OF Forty NicmTs. 
But as there will (after the first week) be regularly Four 
Nights in each Week, viz, Monday, ——_ 
— Saturday, Subscribers will, by making wo 
wishes at the commencement of the Season, have the 
choice of selecting either two of the Four Nights. Sub- 


| seribers of last Season are also respectfully requested, if 


they wish to retain their Boxes or Stalls, to notify the 
same at once to Mr. Parsons, at the Box Office, 





Orchest 


ss .-(each). 





Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 


Broad street. 
Established 1807. 





yeez FINE OLD PORTS.—Offiey’s, 
40s. ; Cockburn's, 40s. Imprriac Wing Company, 
431 Oxford street, W.; City Offices, 15 John street, 





Crutched Friars, E.C, 





Texus: uineas. 

Boxes on the Second Tier....(for Four Persons) 100 
Ditto First Tier .......0.. (ditto)...... 200 
Ditto Ditto at the side. .(ditto).. 150 
Ditto Grand Tier .......-. (ditto)...... 240 
Ditto Pit Tier .... +. +0.++++(ditto)..... - 

18 

1 


Amphitheatre Stalls, First Row... .(ditto)......+ 
Ditto Second Row. .(ditto).....- 
Svunscrirrions TO BE Parp my Apvancs. o-. 

Application for Boxes aud Stalls to be made to Mr. 
Parsons, at the Box Office, under the Portico of the 
Theatre. 

Also of Mr. Mcrcneca, Messrs. Lacon and Or.tEr, 
Mr. Hooxuam, Messrs. Caarrec., Mr. Buss, Messrs. 
Cock and Hutcurnos, Bond street ; Mr. Sams, St. James's 
st-eet; Messrs. Caamen, BEALE, and Woop, Regent 
street; aud of Mesure. Kairu, Paowse, and Co. Cheap- 


ec, 











1848 
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‘MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND INDIA OUTFITS. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 
has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
$22 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
EstTaslisHep 1n Suerriecp, A.D., 1810. 


WN APPIN BROTHERS’ ‘ SUN” TABLE 
KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 

Quality. Quality. Quality 

Es dfsa dfs. d 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table { | 

Knives, Iv Handlee...... 2 4 0/3 6 O412 O 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size 


Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 O114 6211 0 
One Pair Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 0 15 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 : 60 11 clo 15 0 

0 6 6 


One Steel for Sharpening .... 0j0 4 6 


Complete Service ...... £4 14 66 18 6916 6 
MANUFACIORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


HE PRINCE of WALES 
has honoured FITCH and SON with the special 
Done of PURVEYORS of their celebrated 
KFAST BACON to His Royal Highness. En- 
by this signal appreciation, and the large 
measure of public support they receive, it will be their 
aim to keep up, and, if possible, improve the quality of 
this favourite comestible. 
A Price-list sent free on application. 
FITCH and SON, No. 66 Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 
Established 1784. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delici diment, f d by Con- 


isseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrin. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and sho see that Lea and PraaRins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLAcKWELL, Messrs. 
Banrctiay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 


By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
E 


PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesa‘e of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE— 
The greatest and most useful invention of the day, 
AGUA AMARELLA—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL aud 
Co., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. 
The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, 
on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the 
hair is once restored une application per month will keep 
it in perfect colour. 
One bottle, Price One Guinea, will suffice. 


Numerous testimonials from artistes of the highest 
order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, 
may be i ted on applicati 





























UNDER HER MAJESTY’S ESPECIAL PATRONAGE 


erat GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON. 

STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Profes- 
sion and the public in general that the PUMP ROOM is 
OPEN from the first Monday in May until the end of 
OCTOBER, offering every facility for taking a course of the 
most RENOWNED CONTINENTAI. MineRAL WaTERS, with 
the same happy results as at the Natural Sprin: 

The Waters, carefully bottled, are sold throughout the 
year atthe Pump Roow, and by all respectable Chemists, 
where also a short account of the Curative Errecrs of 
these Waters be had gratis. 

None are genuine which bave not the name of “STRUVE” 
n the label, and on the red stamp over the cork. | 


IVE POULTRY.—Every variety of 
Dorking, Spanish, Cochin, Creveceeur, La Fleche, 
Bramah, and other Fowls, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and 
Oruamental Water Fowl, Gold, Silver, and Common 
Pheasants, Californian Quails, Pigeons of all varieties 
Foreign and British Aviary and Cage Birds, Animals 
&c., supplied at moderate prices by JACKMAN and 
DECROIX, Importers, 36 Great St. Andrew street, Broad 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, l6s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, ls. 10d, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

BLAStic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn ou like anordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 














} UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 

PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
b, worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
a lifetime; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices: 
—Coles’s Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon’s ditto, 7s. 6d.; best 
plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 

No. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 
URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.’ 

Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 

Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, TomLin, REN- 
DELL, and Co., 33 Eustcheap. 

KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for 
COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections 
ofthe Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption, 
Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being 
free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by 
the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the 
Public Speaker and Professional Singer will tind them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness aud irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in 

the production of melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kgartine, chemist, 
&c., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the world. 


THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 














Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
street. 


THEY are neither so low in price as to 
necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 
so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In 
media via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
27, C. 
ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 


RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 





AS GOOD AS GOLD. 
ATCH CHAINS and every kind of 


Jewellery, double coated with pure gold, and im- 
possible to be told from solid gold jewellery, though 
ouly one-tenth it cost. Made in the newest patterns by 
Workmen used to solid gold work. Unequalled for 
wear. Illustrated Circular, post free, for a stamp. 


Henry Escort and Son, No. 1 Fisher street, Red 





Tion square, London, W.C, 


[ ARCHITECTURAL — EXHIBITION, 
9 Conduit street, Regent street, W. NOW OPEN 
from 10 till 6. Admission, Une Shilling. Season tickets 
Half-a-Crown, admit at all times, and to all the Lectures. 
FIRST LECTURE by Professor KERR, on Tuesday 
Evening, May 5. 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. } 
JAS. EDMESTON, F.LB.A. | Ho". Sees. 
Also, in conjunction with the above, the Exhibition of 
the Society of Sculptors of England. 
MORTON EDWARDS, Hon. Sec. 


[HE EXHIBITION of ALUMINIUM, 


and ALUMINIUM BRONZE. 
2,00 


SPECIMENS, illustrating the 
application (Ornamental and Useful), of 

these interesting Metals, are now on view at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ NEW ROOMS, 222 Regent street. 

Admission by card. 

J L. GRAY, Original and Sole Inventor 
e of the Celebra WATERPROOF DRIVING 
and RIDING CAPES, by Special Appointment to Her 
Majesty, late of 50 Jermyn s‘reet, and formerly of 
Northumberland street, Strand. Now of 7 West terrace, 


Park road, Holloway. opposite the Albion Cricket Ground. 
—P.S. Letters immediately attended to. 


HIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 

—‘ The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 

well known. The Eureka Shirts are the acme of perfec- 

tion.”"—Court Journal. 
Prices, 30s., 36s., and 45s. the half-dozen. 

YOUTHS’ EUREKA SHIRTS, real good quality, 22s., 

24s., 263., aud 28s. the half-dozen, according to size. A 

measure and instruction for measurement sent post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, London, E.C. 


~HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS.—Gentlemen are solicited to 
inspect the new fatterns for the spring, received direct 
from the most eminent manufacturers. A box contaiuing 
six superior shirts made expressly to order for 333. 
Patterns seut to select from on receipt of three stamps. 
N.B.—A large assortment of coloured shirts always 
kept ready for immediate use, in all sizes and the newest 
patterns, with narrow pleated aud plaiu fronts, 2ls., 24s., 
and 27s. the half-dozen. ‘ 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S COLOURED 

EUREKA SHIRTS.—The most comfortable shirts for 
the coming seas.n are decidedly those made of French 
shirtings, the texture being exceedingly fine and light, 
without losing its durability. R. F. and Co. have purchased 
a large lot of the newest designs of these coloured shirt- 
ings direct from Paris. Six shirts, made expressly to 
measure, for 45s. Patterns sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 

E. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats, 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outfitters, next door w Somerset 
House, Strand. 


























HIRTS.—The REGENT SHIRTS. Six 
for 3Us., 36s., and 40s.—The Regent Shirt has been 
largely patronized; its superior shape, materials, and 
work cann9t fail in giving satisfaction. 
Kept in all Sizes or made to Order. 
self-measurement sent post-free. 
THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, Shirt Maker, Hosier, 
and Outfitter, Foubert’s place, Regent street London, W. 


Directions for 


-\UININE—The MEDICAL PROFES- 


SION—The LANCET—Dr. Hassall and others re- 








commend WATERS’ QUININE WINE as an excellent 
and simple stimulant. Manufactured only by ROBERT 
WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 
30s. a dozen. 

Wholesale Agent, E. Lewts and Co., Worcester. 


M R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRES.Y NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so pertectly resemble the natura) teeth as not to be 
distinguisi.ed from the origiuals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth before used. ‘This method does not 
rejuire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, 
and willsupport and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to res.ore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth reudered sound and useful in mastication. 


52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS. —Impurity of 
the Blood —Many causes contribute to pvison the 
blood ; fogs, sudden changes of temperature, and dimin- 
ished out-door exercise, are always alloying the circula- 
tion. Holloway's Pills are proved to be the best known 
purifiers and correctors. ‘hey thoroughly cleanse the 
blood and regulate its course and distribution. For 
coughs, colds, influenza, bronchitis, oppression of the 
chest, palpitation, gout, and rheumatism, these excellent 
Pills have earned fur themselves a world-wide reputation ; 
their virtues are ex:olled from pole to pole, and their 
general preservative powers universally acknowledged. 
Holloway’s Pills may safely be taken by females at any 
age. They will demonstrate themselves to be the surest 
antagonists to all disordered actions and other irregu~ 
larities of the system. 
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ANCE COMPANY. 
Tnstitutea 1824. 
Capital.—Five Millions sterlin 7. 
President, Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
Lire AssvuRANCES in a variety of forms, 
plained in the Company's Prospectus. 
Frre Powtcres issued at reduced rates for Mereantile 
and at M te Premiums for risk at home 


ALLUNCE FIRE AND LIFE ASSUR- 


fully ex- 





and abroad. 
F. A. Engelbach, Actuary —D. Maclagan, Secretary. 
Notice.— The Receipts for Renewals fulling due at 
Ladyday are now ready at the Head Office and Agencies 
—Bartholomew lane, Bank. 


Goveryor. 
His Grace the Duxe of Bucctevucn and Queensperry. 
Dervrty Goveanor. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgiu and Kincardine. 
London, 82 King William street. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp. 
The Right Honourable Lord Eleho, M.P. 
Oaprvany Drrectors. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., Old Broad street. 
Charles Hemery, Esq., 28 Threadneedie street. 
I Sulonel James D. G. Tulloch. 





HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established in 1836.—Fmpowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament. 

Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpool ; 
London. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—to which the attention of the public is 
requested, as evidencing the progress and position of the 
Company. 

SOCCER ASS FUNDS, £1.417,808 
se 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department ..£436.065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Sguanest ° Fish 703 
Accumulated Life Reserve ......00.+-.-++ 
The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


C=. MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 
Established 1824. 


20 and 21 Poultry, 








Financial results of the Society's operations. 
£ 


The Annual Income exceeds..............+-- 200, 
The Assurance Fund safely invested isover .. £1,330,000 
New Annual Premiums for the last year ........£10,017 


Bonus added to Policies at the last Division .. ..£275,077 
Total Claims by death paid .. .. «+ 00 o0 ++ 00 ++ oe £1,731,779 





The following are among the distinetive features of the 
Society : 

Creprt Systew.—On Policies f for the whole of life, one 
half of the Annual Premiums during the first five years 
may remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rares of Premium for Youne Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Invatip Lives may be assured at premiums propor- 
tioned to the increased risk. 

Prompt Serriement of Crarms.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Accounts and BALANCE >HEETS are at all times 
open to the inspection of the Assured, or of persons pro- 
posing to assure. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained 
from any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W, 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division 
in 1862 averaged 45 per cent. and the Cash Bonus 23 per 
cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in January, 
1867. 








ESTaBLiIsHeD 1837. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 
ment, 4 Vict., cap 9, 


AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
1 Princes street, Bank, London. 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, 
with or without Participation in Profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES 
(Without Profits.) 


(With Profits.) 























#2 \.28! £3 

Age. Be [222/23 

| SE 75) 86 
£5. d) és. d. Yrs. Mths/é 8. dfs. diés.d 
30/1 1912 3 30 2 7 31 4 2/0123 
40;1 9 2)218 4 | 3 |}2 7 61 4 40124 

50/2 2 64 5 0 | 6 2 7101 4 6/0 125 

60)}3 6 8 613 4 | 9 12 8 Ql 4 80196 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 

OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 


PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Datvy.—Spain, Portugal, 
South !taly, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHL 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA, — ' om Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, 

WEEKLY 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, ‘Madagase ar, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALASIA —Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 
Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
7. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 


Aden, 


ted. 
ee Sore Be Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to a, Regent street, 8.W. ; 
Chaplin's, Regent pradeg ~ A Leadenhall street, B.C. 
WHEATLEY and Boge late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years, 


Alexander Gillespie, Esq., 3 Billiter court. 
Lestock Robert Reid, Esq , 122 Westbourne terrace. 
John Scott, Esq., 4 Hyde Park street. 
Francis Le Breton, Esq., 21 Sussex place, Regent's 
Park. 

ManacGER—Will. Thos. Thomson, F.R.S.E. 
Resipent Secretary —H. Jones Williams, 
Mepicat Orricers.—Dr. Tweedie; Dr. Semple. 
So.tcrrors.—Mesars. Minent and Smith, New Broad 
street. 

INsPecTOR oF AGENCIES.—Wiliiam Bentham. 

The directors invite particular attention to the 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF THE STANDARD POLICY. 

Free Assurence.—The Assured, under these policies, 
may proceed to and reside in any part of the world with- 
out payment of extra premium; may serve in Militia or 
Volunteer Corps, in time of peace or war, within the 
United Kingdom ; and, further, no policy of five years’ 
duration shall be liable to any ground of challenge what- 
ever connected with the original documents ou which the 
assurance was granted. 

Policies of five years’ duration effected for the whole 
term of life at a uniform rate of premium may be renewed 
within thirteen months of date of lapsing, on eae of 
a fine; during which period the risk shall be binding on 
the compauy, in the event of death, subject to the dedue- 
tion of premiums unpaid and fines. 

Policies of less than five years’ duration may be 
renewed within thirteen months, on very favourable 
terms. 

Surrender values granted, 
annual premium on “with profits” 
annual premiums on those “ without profits.” 
granted on such policies within their value. 

The business of the Standard Life Assurance Com- 
pany has increased steadily year by year, uutil it has 
attained its present large amount, and during the last six- 
teen years the Standard has transacted a larger average 
amount of business than any other office. 

From 1846 to 1851 the amount of Assur- 


after payment of one 
policies, or three 
Loans 


ances effected was .........+++.+ ++» -£2,245,461 13 0 
From 1851 to 1856 the amount of Assur- 
ances effected WAS ....++..sseeceses - 2,541,840 5 1 


From 1856 to 1862 the “amount of Assur- 
ances effected Was ....s0..e0+esccees 


.£8,096,380 12 6 


3,309,078 14 5 


Total in sixteen years ....... 











Thus the average amount of new assurances during 
the sixteen years, from 1846 to 1862, has been upwards 
of Half a Million sterling per annum. 

The revenue of the company in 1846 was £120,315 19a. 5d.; 
in 1951, £180,208 5s. 8d.; in 1856, £254,454 10s. 8d.; in 
1862, £322,896 18s. 8d. 

INVESTMENT OF FUNDS. 
The funds of the company now amounting to upwards 





of Two Millions sterling, are invested in Government 
securities ; in loans on the security of land, by bond or 
mortgage ; in landed property; in advances to the 
company’s policy- holders, and in other ways affording 
undoubted security. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Secretary. 

London, 82 King William street. 
Edinburgh: 3 George street (Head Office). 
Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville street. 





ACCIDENTS 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 
CCIDENTS in the FIELD, the 
STREETS, or at HOME may be provided against 
by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CoRNHILL, Lonvon. 
£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
Heap Orrice, 64 Cornutt, Lonxpos, E.c. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1349. 





MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 


THE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 


Temporary Offices.—19 King’s Arms yard, 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR | HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
ANCE COMPANY. WINE COMPANY (Limited), 
Established 1825. | Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Companies’ 


Acts, 1862, whereby the liability of Shareholders is 
limited to the amount of their shares. 
454 Strand, Charing crosa, 
Capital, £50,000, in 10,000 Shares of £5 each. 
(With power to increase.) 


10s. per Share on Application, and 304 on Allotment. 


No Promotion Muuvey or Preliminary Expenses. 
Directo: 


Captain Claxton, R.N., 53 Parliament street, S.W. 
Henry English, Esq., 24 Scarsdale villas, Kensington. 
Thomas J. Bolton, E ngsbury. 
Lieutenant-Colounel Gumm, 21 Beaumont street, Port- 


«q., Grove park, Kr 


land place. 


Benjamin Ambler, Esq., Upper Holloway. 
Bankers.—The Union Dank of London, Charing cross 


Branch, 4 Pall mall East, SW. 


Broxers.—Messrs. Ratton and Wood, 1 Crown court, 


Threadneedle street, F.C. 


SoLicrrors.—Messrs. Kimberley and Pope, 26 Old Broad 


street, EC, 
AUDITORS. 


James Hutton, Esq., 25 Moorgate street, E.C. 


Thos. Edwd. Stubbs, Esq., 15 Northampton park, N, 
Manacer. —W, 8. Marshall, Esq. 
Secererary.—Fredc. Ferrar, Esq., 454 Strand. 
Moorgate 
Street, City. 
The objects of this Company are to import, purchase 


and sell every description of foreiga wines, spirits, and 


liqueurs ; also to undertake the direct agencies in Eugland 
of wine-growers and shippers, 

In establishing the Teeness of this Company, the 
Directors have secured very eligible premises near 
Charing cross, and also the old-established connection 
and stock in trade attached to a very lucrative business, 
which has been established upwards of 40 years, aud of 
itself will yield a large profit to the Company. 

The last returns of the Custom House show that the con- 
sumption of wine (which was 7,000,000 galions in 1859, the 
last year of the high duties) increased in 1861 to 11,000,000, 
or considerably over 50 per cent. and it is an admit- 
ted fact that the trade is still in its infancy. It will 
hardly be necessary to add that the — derivable from 
the sale of wines are very large, and that the Company, 
by importing and shipping its own wines, will save the 
profit of the shipper and the cost of agencies, and will 
thus be in a position to offer to the public wines of supe- 
rior quality at lower prices than have hitherto been 
‘ harged, and at the same time secure to the shareholders 
large divideuds—in proof of which it may be mentioned, 
that an association formed for purposes similar to the 
objects of this Company, and which has been established 
for many years, is now paying a dividend of twenty-five 
per cent. per annum. 

An important feature in this Company will be “A Share- 
holders’ Tariff,” which will secure to them the advantage 
< ag meee ane, one and woe hd consider- 
able discount from the public price-list o! ompan 

Attention is dcawn’ to an net that no Promotion 
Money or preliminary expenses will be charged to the 
Company, which is the best guarantee of the bond fide 
character of the undertaking. 

The Directors intend to 
ately, and they have secured the services of Mr. W. 8, 
Marshall, as manager, who has been many years actively 
engaged in the trade. 

A number of the shares have already been taken, and 
application for the remainder must be accompanied 

with a deposit of 10s. per share to the brokers, bankers, 
solicitors, at the Company's temporary offices, or to the 
Secretary, at his office, where prospectuses and all 
information can be obtained, 


— ‘ At 








pue GRE AT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT, PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above Stock, bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of 
44 per cent. per annum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to be made either personally or by letter 


to the uudersigued. 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, April, 1863. 


GoutE AUSTRALIAN BANKING 





COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
March 31, 1863. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


E MOSES and SON’S ESTABLISH- 
@ MENTS will be closed on Frid y, the Teath inst. 





security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per 
annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 
years ; or arrangements may be made for longer terms, 
at the option of the lenders. Interest Warrants for the 
whole term—payable half-yearly, by the Bankers of the 
Board in Liverpool, or their cor:espoudents in London— 
will be issued with each Bond. All commuuications 
to be addressed to Groroe J. Jervnnsun, Esq., Trea- 
surer, Dock oftice, Liverpool. 
By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 


Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1362. 





re Noblemen, Landed Proprietors, and 
others.—£10,000 ready to be ADVANCED in the 
PURCHASE of OAK TIMBER, now growing on any 
estate in England. 
Application to be made to Mr. Geo. Fucier, Land | 
Agent, 18 Poultry, E.C. 
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and Re-opened as usual on Saturday, the Eleventh inst, 
at 7 o'Clock im the evening. 
E. MOSES and SON, 

Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- 
leu Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot anc Shoe Makers, 
aud Geueral Outfitters. 

London Houses : 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 

89 Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 135 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 





| [™porting Tea without omens on the 
leaf prevents the Chinese pessing off inferior 
leaves, asin the usual kinds. Horniman's Tea is un- 
coloured, therefore always good alike.—Sold by 2,260 


Ageuts. 
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New Poems by the Author of “ The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BEAUTIES of TROPICAL 

SCENERY and SKETCHES of OBJECTS of INTEREST. 


WITH NOTES, HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 





“ The natural splendour of the islands of the Western Archipelago and the richness of their productions certainly 
afford abundant sources of inspiration to the poet; and we very fairly congratulate the author upon the successful 
manner in which he has treated the various subjects that he has selected for the outpourings of his graceful muse.” 
—Obdserver. 


“ He has all the feeling and much of the art of a true poet. His illustrations are always happy, and often strik- 
t many b ies, and will convey a more striking picture of the characterist'cs of West Indian 

scenery than the most laboured descriptions of prose writers, from Edwards to Southey.”—Morning Post. 
ba r has a poetic temperament, great felicity of versitication, and a keen, zestful admiration of the 
sealicel omen odes spirited, Gmasctal, and wanes to the verse in which he sings of tropical glories, that he 
rouses the enthusiasm of the reader, and bears him triumphantly through his volume. 
readers a few examples of the author's vivid paintings."—Lloyd’s, edited by Blanchard Jerrold. 


“ He has good command of language, scholarship, and a fine t 
reader's mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea and land in those parts. The volume is a handsome 
one, and contains a fine illustrative portrait of Coluinbus. The explanatory notes at the end are by no means the 
least int 


ing. His work i 








ting or valuable portion of the work.”"—The 





London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Era, 


We propose to give our 


tical taste. Many of his descriptions make the 








New Novel by the Author of “ The Initials,” and “ Quits,” 
On the 16th of April will be published 


AT ODDS. 


By the Author of “'The Initials” and ‘* Quits.” 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 

















ATIONAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 

—The SEAMEN’S ASYLUM at SNARESBROOK. 
—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., by post, 5d., 
contains :—Fine View and Plan of Seamen's Orphan Asy- 
lum—The National Albert Memorial—The Architectural 
Exhibition—Italian Architecture and its Offshoots—Rail- 
way Tunnels—British Seulp G trical and other 
Symbols—On the History of Engraving—Metropolitan 
Railway Schemes—The Strength of Wrought-iron Gir- 
ders—London Relics—The Police of the Metropolis— 
Patents — Church-building News— Provincial News— 
Competitions, &c.—Office, 1 York street, Covent garden ; 
and ajl Bookseliers. 


Superior Cheap Books at Bull's Library. 


A T THIS LIBRARY may now be seen 
a LARGE COLLECTION of WORKS in History, 
Broerarny, Travets, Science, and RELIGION, now 
offered for sale at very greatly reduced prices. 
Many of them will be found well suited for Village and 
Libraries, Book Societies, and Literary Insti- 
tutes. Catalogues gratis and post free. 
BULL'S LIBRARY, 19 Holles street, Cavendish square, 
London, W. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—A first- 
class Establishment for YOUNG LADIES at 
GODESBERG, near Bonn, on the Rhine.—Apply to the 
Principal's sister, Mrs. ATWOOD, Hermitage Cottage. 
Richmond, 8.W.—.An articled pupil wanted. Escort 
offered. 














GERMAN GENTLEMAN, of French 
extraction. offers two hours’ daily instruction in 
either a private Family or School (in Town), in exchange 
for partial board and lodging. Unexceptionable refer- 
ces. 


Address, Alpha, Visiting Tutor, 5 Edward street, 
Hampstead road. 
Private Lessons given. 


IVIL SERVICE OF INDIA.— An 
OPEN COMPETITION, for not less than SIXTY 
; peg will be held in London on the 22nd of 
JUNE and following days. Applications, from persons 
ing to pete, panied by evidence of age, 
health, aud character, will be received until the lst of May, 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, Dean's yard, West- 
minster, from whom copies of the Regulations may be 
obtained. 











R. EDMUND YATES’S INVITA- 
TIONS to EVENING PARTIES and the SEA- 
SIDE; A SPIRIT RAPPING SEANCE. An entirely 
new entitled, TWENTY MINUTES with a 
MEDIUM, will be given on EASTER MONDAY, and 
every Evening. Medium, Mr. Yates; Visitor, Mr. Howitt. 
will also be several new arrivals at the SEA-SIDE. 
To commence at ~~ Saturdays at three. Stalls, 3s. ; 
area, 2s.; balcony, 1s. Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


EDERALS and CONFEDERATES. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS.—Polygraphic Hall, King 
street, Strand.—HENRI DRAYTON will repeat 
his Pictcrial and Musical Entertainment, entitled 
“FEDERALS and CONFEDERATES,” at the above 
Hall, every evening at eight (Saturday excepted); Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoou at three. Admission, ls., 
2s., and 3s.; Private Boxes, One Guinea. Tickets ma: 
be had at the principal Libraries and Musicsellers ; an 
at the Hall, from eleven till three. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS.—EASTER 
HOLIDAYS—For SIX PERFORMANCES only 

at the ST. JAMES'’S Hall, Regent street, and Piccadilly. 
, April 4th ; ter Monday, April 6th ; and 








Easter y, April 7th. Two Performances each day; 
afternoon at 3; evening at 8—W. P. COLLINS, Pro- 
prietor. , 38. ; , 28.; area,ls. Tickets and 
programme,at Austin’s, 28 ly. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No CCXL., was published on Thursday last. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. 
2. Worsley’s Translation of the Odyssey. 
8. Tithe Impropriation. 
4. Simancas Records of Henry VIT. 
5. The Black Country. 
6. India under Lord Canning. 
7. The Bible and the Church. 
8. Sir Rutherford Alcock’s Japan. 
9. Huxley s Man's Place in Nature. 
10. The Greek Revolution. 
London : Loneman and Co. 
Ediuburgh : A. and C. Brack. 





Continuation of ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, and 
THREE BEAUTIFUL LINE ENGRAVINGS. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for APRIL 
(Price 2s, 6d.), 

Contains Three Line Engravings—viz., “ Barthram's 
Dirge,” engraved by D. Desvachez, from the picture by 
J. Noel Paton, R.S.A.—‘* Venice "—“ the Bridge of Sighs,” 
by J. C. Armytage, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A—and 
“ Philadelphia,” by J. Cousen, after Thomas Allom. 

Also, the thirteenth portion of the Mlustrated Catalogue 
of the International Exhibition, in which are comprised 
specimens of carved Florentine picture-frames, Viennese 
carved bedsteads, English and Foreign porcelain and 
bookbinding, glass mosaics, carved clocks of Vien- 
nese workmanship, floor-cloths, cabinet furniture, £c., 
&e. 

The literary contributions include :—A History of the 
China Works at Chelsea, by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., 
“illustrated”— Philadelphia, by J. C. M. Bellew—History 
of Caricature and of Grotesque in Art, by Thomas Wright, 
F.S.A., “illustrated” by F. W. Fairholt, F.3.A.—The Gold- 
smith’s Art—Castellani’s Jewels—Plains, Table Lands, 
Hills, and Valleys, by Professor Ansted, F.R.S.—Natural 
History, “illustrated"”—Decorated London—British Sculp- 
ture—Photographs of the Sculpture of the Great Exhi 
bition—The Machinery employed in Art Manufacture, by 
Robert Hunt, F.R.S.—Notabilia of the International 
Exhibition, &c., &c. 

London: James 8, Virtue, 26 Ivy lane. 





Now ready, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No 40, for APRIL, price One Shilling, with Three 
Illustrations. 
ConTENTs. 
Romora. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter X LVII.—Check 
XLVIII.—Counter-check. 
XLIX.—The Pyramid of Vanities. 
9 L.—Tessa Abroad and at Home. 
” LI.—Monna Brigida’s Conversion. 
Life in a Barrack. 
Corpulence. 
March Winds. 
— Hovse at ALuineton. (With an Iilustra- 
ion. 
Chapter XXII.—Lord de Guest at Home. 
» XXIIL—Mr. Plantagenet Palliser. 
» XXIV.—A Mother-in-Law and a Father-in- 


Law. 
A Run Through the Southern States. By an English 
Officer. 


Oaths. 
The Cilician Pirates. By W. Frank Smith. (With an 
Illustration.) 

Poland and her Friends. 

Notes on Sci Why the St 





h Digests and is not 


Di . The Vapour in our Atmosphere, and its 
Ffhet on Heat. Astronomy of the Invisible. Iced 


Water. 
On Alexandrines.—A Letter to some Country Cousins. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1863. 
Just published, in 12mo., price 2s., cloth. 
HOMSON’S SPRING; preceded by a 


Life of the Poet, and accompanied by Notes 
Critical, Explanatory, and Grammatical, Remarks on the 
Analysis of Sentences, and numerous Illustrative Ex- 
amples. Hdited, for the Use of Schools, by WALTER 
M'Leop, F.R.G.S., M.C.P., Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea. 

Also, by Mr. M'Leop, on the same plan, price 1s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED 
VILLAGE. Ninth Edition. 
London: Loxemay, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





Just published, in 1 vol., post 8vo., with Maps and Ilus- 
trations, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 
VACATION TOUR at the ANTI- 
PODES, through Victoria, Tasmania, New South 
Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand, in 1861 and 1862 
By B. A. Herwoon, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London : Loneman, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





At all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
H E ELOPEMENT; 
a TALE of the CONFEDERATE STATES of 
AMERICA. 
London : WrttiAm FREEMAN, 102 Fleet street, E.C. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, with Two I!lustrations, post 8vo. 
HE STORY of ELIZABETH. 
(Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine.) 
Smirn, ELpER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








Second Edition of Mrs. Gaskell's New Novel. 
Now ready, Three Volumes, post 8vo. 
YLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasket, 
Author of “ Mary Barton,” “North and South,” 
“ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ &c. 
Saurn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 8th and Bills by the 10th April. 
Joun Murray, 50a Albemarle street. 








cae QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXVL.,, will be published Next Week. 
CONTENTS. 
Resources of India. 
The Confederate Struggle. 
History of Cycloprdias. 
Salmon Rearing, Fishing, and Protecting. 
Biblical Criticism—Colenso and Davidson. 
Sensation Novels. 
Kinglake's History of the Crimea. 
Poland. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Cr ra 





Price 63. Quarterly; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 
2ls. post free. 


HE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. IV. (APRIL, 1863). 
CONTENTS. 
. Naval Discipline and Efficiency. 
Tenure of Land in Ireland. 
Finances of the French Empire. 
Kinglake on the Causes of the Crimean War 
Parish Registers. 
Lyell on the Antiquity of Maz. 
The Waldensian Forgeries. 
Milner and his Times. 
Contemporary Literature. 
10. Current Events. 
Wriirams and Noroartr, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
purgh. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. 74, for APRIL, price Six Shillings. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Indigo, Rent, and Ryots. 
2. The Ethics of Periodical Criticism. 
3. Taxation and Expenditure—Peto aud Northcote. 
4. Madagascar and its Christianity. 
5. Convict Management. 
6. The Railway and its Inventors. 
7. Christopher North. 
& The Antiquity of Man—Sir Charles Lyell. 
9. The Insurrection in Poland. 
10. English Thought and the English Church. 
11. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson, WaLFrorp, and Hopper, St. Pauls 
churebyard and Paternoster row. 


a rr 








This day, price 6s., the 


ATIONAL REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 
The Irish Church Establishment. 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. 
Passages from the Life of Erasmus. 
Chronicles of Carlingford. 
Stanley's Lectures. 
Bolingbroke as a Statesman. 
Roma di Roma. 
Lady Morgan. 
. The Early History of Messianic Ideas. 
10. The Attitude of Parties. 
1l. Current Literature. 
12. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading Societies. 


No. XXXII. 


Sree everbs 


7 





This day, to be had at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post 


8vo. 
EEP WATERS: a Novel. By Miss 
Anna Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentations,” 
“ Friends and Fortune,” &c. 





Smurirs, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








Caapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
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By Her Majesty's Special Permission. 


A WELCOME. 


DEDICATED TO 
H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS of WALES. 





gad 
Cloth, with gilt edges. . 010 6 
White calf........ eres 110 


“Whoever happens to want an Easter offering for his 
own oranybody else's bride, sister, or daughter, cannot 
do better than purchase a cons i" A Welcome,” in its 
handsome green and gold binding.” —Saturda; y Review. 





On the Ist of May, 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ENTITLED 


ee VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
Price One Shilling, 
Will be issued from the Victoria Press. 
ConTENTS. 
}. Social Life in the United States. By Edward Dicey. 
2. The Unspiritual World of Spirits. By R. H. Hutton. 
3. A Poem. By Christina Rossetti. 


4. Lindisfurn Chase. A Serial Tale. 
ton and its Environs. Chap. 


Chap. I.—Silver- 
Il.—At Weston 


Friary. Chap. 11I.—The Family in the Close. By 
T. A. Trollope. 

6. The Career of Englishwomen in India. By Meredith 
Townsend. 


6. A Journal kept in Egypt. By Nassau Senior. 

7. The Law of Libel. By a Barrister. 

8. Art. By Tom Taylor. 

9. Social Science. 
10. Notices ot Books. 

London: Exrty Farrnrvutt, Printer and Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 
square; and 83, Farringdon street, F.C. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
HE LAW cf IMPERSONATION as 
applied to ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS 
DOGMAS. By 8. W. Hatt. Third Edition, with an 
Appendix on the Dual Constitution of First Causation. 
Tevusyexk and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 





Just published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 
3 vols, post 8vo., price £1 lls. 6d. 
HE RIVAL RACES; or, the Sons of 
Joel. A Legendary Romance. By Evorns Sus. 
Tavener and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


rPHE RISE and PROGRESS of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By R. W. Mackay, M.A., Large post 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Author. 
HE PROGRESS of the INTELLECT, 
as Exemplified in the Religious Development of 
the Greeks and Hebrews. Two vols., 8vo., cloth, 24s, 
(Only a few copies left.) 
TRvBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 


CHEAP EDITIONS of Mr. JOHN SAUNDERS'S 
TALES. 








Just ready, third and a edition, post Bvo., 6s., 
cloth. 
BEL DRAKE'S WIFE : 


By Joun Saunpers. 

“A striking book, clever,interesting, and original. We 
have seldom met with a book so thoroughly true to life, 
so deeply interesting in its detail, and so touching in its 
simple pathos."—Athenzum. 

“ This is a work of unquestionable ability. ° 
The author has the secret of moving the feslings ‘With ex- 
traordinary power."—Daily News. 

“A tale which, for simple interest and subdued but 
earnest pathos, is deserving of all commendation."“—Jiius- 
trated London News. 

Also, just ready, cheaper edition, post 8vo., 6s., cloth. 

The SHADOW in the HOUSE: a 
Novel. By Jonn SaunpeEns. 


“* Refinement of taste, purity of moral tone, and poet. 
eal and dramatic tulent, are consp 
obe. 


a Novel. 





“ This story will remain as one of the gems of English 
fiction.”"—City Press. 

“Mr, Saunders is destined ere long to cose a high 
Fosition among the novelists of the day.” 

T.ondon ; Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, 
FC. 








In one ne thic k vol, the Twelfth Edition, price lés. 
i ODEES DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
a) torming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, Fmigrants, &c. By T. J. Granaw, 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal. College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh. 

“Of all the Medical Guides that have come to _our 
and 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three vols. 


LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 
Second Edition. 

“ This story will satisfy most readers; it is fall, well- 
considered, and well worked out, and the interest = 
on increasing to the last page. It is by far the t 
work of fiction Mr. Jeaffreson hus yet written. The 
episode of Little Fan, the bysician’s daughter, may 
take its place beside Little Dombey for its pathos.”"— 
Athenzum. 


The DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKS- 


WORTH. Three vols. 


TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thorn- 
Bury. Three vols. 

“This book is the best that Mr. Thornbury has writter, 
and is certainly one of which be may be proud.”—Zra- 
miner. 

St. OLAVE’S. Three Vols. 

“This charming novel is the work of one who pos- 
sesses a great talent for writing, as well as some experi- 
ence and knowledge of the world. The whole book is 
worth reading."—Athenzum. 

EVELINE. By the Author of 
“ Forest Keep.” Three vols. 

“The author of ‘Eveline’ has, with much refinement, 
more than a spark of genius akin to thatof Mrs. Rad 
cliffe."—Zraminer. 


A POINT of HONOUR. By the 
Author of “‘ The Morals of May Fair.” Two vols. 
Houser and Biacxerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


McCULLOCH ON TAXATION. 

Just published a New Edition (the 3rd), 8vo., price 14s. 
AXATION and the FUNDING 
SYSTEM. By J. R. McCuttoca, Esq. Corrected 

throughout, and made applicable to existing circum- 

stances. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack; 
and Co. 





London: Lovnemay 





COMPLETION of DE QUINCEY'S WORKS. 
Just published, Volume XV. (the last, price 4s. 6d.) 
of the 


ORKS of THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
the ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Containing :— 

BIOGRAPHIES contributed to the “ Encyel di 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The following New Works are now ready. 


EDO and PEKIN: Narrative of @ 

Journey to the Capitals of Japan and China. 

With Notices of the Natural Productions, Agriculture, 

Horticulture, and Trade of those Countries, and other 

Ee met with by the Way. By Ropenr Forruns. 
With Dlustrations. 8vo. lés 
1. 


The RISE and PROGRESS of the 
TAEPING REBELLION; from Documents and Io- 
formation collected in China. By Commander Bains, 
R.N. With Maps and ~— Prat 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FIVE MONTHS « on ate YANG-TSZE ; 
with a Narrative of the Exploration of its Upper 
Waters. By Captain Braxistox, R.A. With Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 
Now ready, 10th THOUSAND, with Portrait, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
H.R.H. 
4 he PRINCE CONSORT'S PRIN- 
CIPAL SPEECHES and ADDRESSES ; with an 


InTROpUcTION, giving some OUTLINES OF His Cuas- 
ACTER. 





From THE Iwrropvuctiox. 

“ It must be obvious to the reader of this Introduction 
that the writer has received the most valuable and im- 
ap - from those who, by their constant intereouree 
with the Prince Consort, could best the high 
qualities in him which shone forth i: 2 Seaneatio lite 
persons in the Royal Household, who saw bim uy 
from members of the Royal Family—and especially from 
the Queen herself. To Her Majesty the writer is in- 
debted for a view of the Prince's character, in which a 
loving and profound appreciation is combined with the 
most earnest desire for exact truth and faithfulness. 
There is not any one who could have been izant of ell 
the various traits of the Prince enumer, in this In- 
troductivn, unless he had been instructed by Her who 
alone saw, with the full light of a complete affection, 
into the whole beauty and merit of the character of this 
remarkable man." 

Also now ready, 8vo., 9s. 

SERMONS PREACHED during the 
TOUR of H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES in the EAST, 
with Notices of some of the Localities visited. Rev 
A. P. Staytey, D.D., Deputy-Clerk of the Closet, and 
Canon of Christ Church. 

Joun Murray, Albemario street. 





Britannica” (Shakespeare, Pope, Gvethe, ” and 
Scbiller) ; 
ATORY'S ACCOUNT of TORYISM, WHIGGISM, and 
RADICALISM; 
and 
AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER on the POLIVICAL 
PARTIES of ENGLAND. 
Accompanied by a complete General Inder. 
Volumes already Published :— 
Vol. 1.—Confessions of an English Opium-eater, 
Vol. 2.— Recollections of the Lake Poets. 
Vol. 3.—Last Days of Immanuel Kant. 
Vol. 4—The English Mail-coach. 
Vol. 5.—Dr. Samuel Parr, 4c. 
Vol. 6.—Richard Bentley, &c 
Vol. 7.—Protestantism and other Essaye. 
Vol. 8.—Leaders in Literature. 
Vol. 9.—The Caesars and other Writings. 
Vol. 10.—Style and Rhetoric. 
Vol. 11.—Coleridge and Opium-eating. 
Vol. 12.—Speculations, Literary and Philosophic. 
Vol. 13.—Letters, Conversation, &c. 
Vol. 14.—Autobiographic Sketehes, 1790—18)3. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Loxoman 
and Co. 





Just published, price One Shilling. 


INDICATION of COLENSO. 
By the Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” Re- 
printed from “Good Words,” with additions 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 
London: Lonoman and Co. 


THE a ICAL EVIDENCES OF THE Seuss 
F MAN—NOT AGAINST LYE 


sa cond Edition, crown 8vo0., bye és. 
HE GENESIS of the EARTH and 


of MAN: or, the History of Creation, and the 

Antiquity and Races of Mankind Considered on Biblical 
and other grounds. Edited by R. Sruarr Pooie, M.&.8.L. as 
&c., of the British Museum. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 

“*A work which deserves the attentive consideration of 
Biblical students.”"—Quarterly Review. 

Wriuiams and Nonroars, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin 
burgh. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols., 8vo., with Ilus- 
trations, 


THE POLISH CAPTIVITY. 

An Account of the Present Position and Prospects 
ofthe Poles, in the Kingdom of Poland, and in the 
Polish Provinces of Austria, Prussia, and Russie. By 
H. Svurmertaxp Epwarps, Author vot“ The Russians 
at Home,” and “ History of the Opera.” 

“*The Polish Captivity’ is full of light, but sugges- 
tive sketches, piéces justificatires of historic value, national 
songs, and stories, descriptions of Polish towns, Polish 
notabilities, and Polish women, and is besides a book an 
English lady might read with twice the ease of Mr. 
Trollope's latest novel."—Spectator, March 28, 1863. 


In 2 vols., 8¥0., price 328. 
The NATIONALITIES of EUROPE. 
By Dr. R. G. Latuam. 
ee Wa. H. Attew and Co., 13 Waterloo place 





Price Sixpence, post free for seven stamps. 


OURTEEN MONTHS in AMERICAN 
— (Reprinted from the Baltimore 


“ We presume Europe will not be Jess disgusted with 
the crueity of the Lineolnites than it was with the cruelty 
of the Bourbons."—The Index. 

“What was then dared by the Government and 
endured by the moderate and sober politicians, whose 
virtues ne them out for its vengeance, we are 

inded by hlet recently published, entitled 
‘Fourteen Months in American Bastiles.’”"—The Morning 
Herald. 





London: Hexry F. Macxtrrosn, 11 Crane court 
Fleet street; and at the Jndex Office, 13 Bouverie street, 
Fleet street, E.C 





hands thisisby ‘ar the best. For fu 
ness they all yield the palm to Dr. jen 3."— Banner. 
“ Far excelling every publication of its class.”"—British 
Standard. 
“ Popular works have been published by several medi- 
cal practitioners—but none of them equal those by Dr. 
Graham.”— Medical Circular, Jan., 1862. 
London: Published by Sruupxry, Moaemss, onl 
Stationers’ court. Sold by all Booksell om 


OPY of the ENGRAVING from Mr. 
EDWIN WILKINS FIELD'S PORTRAIT, by 
Sir Jon Watson Gorpon, may be had of Mr. mm 
G. Lewis, of 53 Charlotte street, Portland place, W. 
Price Que Guinea. 











Just published, price 1s. 
NGLAND’S RELATION with her 
COLONIES. A reply to the Right Hon. C. B. 
Adderley, M.P. By the Hon. Joszpa Hows, Premier of 
Nova Scotia. 
London: Epwarp Srasrorp, 6 Charing cross, 8.W. 





Now ready, printed on good paper. 
HE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE, 
for FARMERS, GARDENERS, SAILORS, &c. 
One dozen copies mm | free by post on receipt of one 
penny stamp 





T. Roperrs and Co.,8 - court, Fleet sirest, London. 


This day, crown octavo, 4s. 6d. 
DIALOGUE on the BEST FORM of 
GOVERNMENT. By the fe Honourable Sir 
Grorase Cornnewa.t Lewis, Bart., 
London: Parker, Son, and ee West Strand. 





Second edition, post octavo, price 9s. 
EISURE HOURS in TOWN. A 
Selection from the Contributions‘of “A.K.H.B.” to 
Fraser's Magazine. 
London: Parker, Sow, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, crown octavo, price 9s. 
HALATTA ; or, the GREAT COM- 
MONER. A Political Romance. By the Author 
of Catarina in Venice 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 





Illustrated with a Steel Frontispiece and Title by John 
Gilbert, and 16 full-size page Engravings, 8vo., cloth, 


OES BOOK of MARTYRS. 
Jete and authentic account pA. | 
Safferines. and Triumphant Deaths of the ve a 
Protestants Martyrs iu all parts of the world; with Notes, 
Comeneate, é&c., by the Rev.J. Miuxen. M.A. A New 
d corrected edition, with an Essay on Popery, and addi- 
tens by the Rev. [nonam Comain, M.A. 











London: Wits Tsao, Pancras lane, Chea pside. 
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THE READER: 


A Review of Current 
Literature. 


EVERY SATURDAY, 


Paice Fourrence; StaMPeD, FIVEPENCE. 





THE object of THE READER is to 

supply the long-felt want of a First class Literary 
Newepaper, equal in literary merit and generai ability to 
the political press of London. 

Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other 
journals which have attempted a somewhat similar object, 
the proprietors of THE READER considered that this 
object had not yet been attained ; and the successof THE 
READER proves that in this opinion they were not 
aingular. THE READER commands the services of dis- 
tinguished writers in every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 
by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the 
apecial topic of which they write. The desire of the Pro- 
prietors is to have every work of note reviewed simply 
and solely on its own merits. Totally unconnected with 
any publishing firm, THE READER will show equal 
@avour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel! they come before the public, and 
thus be a trustworthy guide for the bouk- seeking public. 

In the arrangements of THE READER, the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a full 
and detailed list of all books and pamphlets published 
during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c., and, wh it is desirable, each pub- 
lication is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. All 
works deserving further consideration are reviewed a 








Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 
and SONS beg leave to intimate that 
their house having been rebuilt, their 
London business ts now carried on, as for- 
merly, at 37 Paternoster row. 


The INVASION of the CRI- 
MEA: its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down 
to the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALKxanpeR WILLIAM 
Krnorake, Member for the Korough of Bridgewater. 
Vols. I. and IJ., bringing the Events down to the Close 
of the Battle of the Alma. ‘Third Fdition, 32s. 


POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. 


By Prizir Stannore Wors.ey, M.A., Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. 


Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 
By Puruir Stanaors Worstey, M.A, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Twovolumes. 18s, 


NUPTIAL ODE on the MAR- 


RIAGE of His ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCK of 
WALES. By W. Fomonsrouns Arrtovs, D.C.L., Author 
of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” £c., 1s. 


CHRONICLES of CARLING- 


FORD.—SALEM CHAPEL. Originally published in 
“Blackwood'’s Magazine.” In two volumes, post 8vo., 


2is. 
LAW. 





STUDIES in ROMAN 


With Comparative Views of the Laws of France, England, 
and Scotland. By Lord Macxenzix, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Session in Scotland. In 8vo., 12s. 


LORD ST. LEONARDS’ 
HANDY BOOK on PROPERTY LAW. Re-issue of 
Seventh Edition. Tv which is = added, ‘ A Letter on 
the New Laws fur obt lefeasible Title.’ 
With a Portrait of the fakes, Engraved by Hout, 


3a. 6d. 
ROYAL ATLAS of 


The 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In a Series of entirely 








length within a week or two of publicati The br cat wT ye ye By ‘ea —a 
F.R G Autbor 4 
attention devoted by THE READER to Foreign Litera: With a complete Soden of cong seftpmnen to enth, Minn, 
ture enables its readers to keep themsel t ng nearly 150,000 contained in this Atlas. 
with every work of interest published on the Continent ™ saperiel folio, half-bouad in russia or morocco, 


or in America. 

Copious and accurate Reports are furnished of all 
Scientific Discoveries, presented in such a form as to 
render them interesting and intelligible to the general 
‘pubdlic. 

Topics of Musical, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are 
‘discussed in THE READER in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only 
valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticiam, even by 
those persons unacquainted with the special subject. 

Correspondence on all Literary and Scientific topics 
from writers of note, finds a placein THE READER. ” 





THE READER is likewise issued in Monthly Parts, 
three of which are published—that fur January at Is. 9d., 
and those for Februory and March each at Is. 5d. 


Amongst the Coxrrrsvrors to these will be found :— 


Rev. Canon and Prof. Stan- 
ley, D.D. (Oxford Univ.) 
Rev. Mark Pattison, B. 

(Reotor of Lincoln Co!.) 
Rev. Prof. Rawlinson, M.A. 
(Oxford University). 


























Professor Rolleston, D.M. 
(Oxford oe 
Professor Stephen| 
Santen A Oxford Univ.) 
Rev. Prof. Charles Kingsley 
(Cambridge University). 
Reverend Professor Brewer! 
(King’s College, London) 
Professor F. Hall (King's 
College, London). 
Professor Goldstiicker (Uni- 
versity College, London). 
Prince Frederick of Schles- 
wig- Holstein. 
Viscount Bury, M.P. 
Frederic Harrison, Esq.,M.A. 
D. B. Lathbury, Esq., M.A. 
R. B. Litchfield, Hsq., B.A. 
J.N. Lockyer, Esq., F.R.A.S_ 
John Lubbock, Es4., F.R.S. 
Robert Bell, Esq. 
W. M. Bucknall, Esq. (Board 
of Trade). 







T. Hughes, Esq., B.A. 
Mrs. Gaskell. 


J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 
E. Dicey, Esq., B.A. 


D./A. V. Dicey, Esq., M.A. 


John Martineau, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. J. FE. B. Mayor, M.A. 
E. V. Neale, Esq., M.A. 
Colonel A. L. Cole, C.B. 
Rev, F. D. Maurice M.A. 
Rev. Llewellyn Davies, M.A. 
Rey. C. P. Chretien, M.A. 
G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.A. 
Laurence Oliphant, Esq. 

F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 
Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S. 
‘Tom Taylor, Esq., M.A. 
Lowes Dickinson, Esq. 
Dr. F. D. Dyster. 

H. Kingsley, Esq. 

W. Cave Thomas, Esq. 
Dr. Reginald E. Thomp 
Meredith Townsend, Esq. 
Jobn Westlake, Esq., M.A. 
H. T. Riley, Esq., M.A. 
J. L. Roget, Esq., M.A. 
P.S. Worsley, Esq., M.A. 
F. C. Penrose, Esq., M.A. 

. R. Seeley, Esq., M.A. 
H. R. Fox Bourne, Esq. 
Robert Scott Burn, Esq. 








Miss Craig. 





C. B. Cayley, Esq. 


And Others. 





London: Published at 112 Fleet street. 


LIBRARY EDITION of the 
NOVELS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. In 41 
Volumes of a con an d form, printed 
from a large and readable type. Price 5s. each. 

“ Nothing could be better as to size, type, paper, and 
general getting up.” —Athenzum. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 


Cheap Fdition. 3 Vols. 6s. each. I.—Adam Bede, 
Il.—the Mill on the Floss. 111.—Scenes of Clerical Life, 
and Silas Marner. 


The BOOK-HUNTER, &c. By 


Joux Hitt Burrox. A New Edition. (Jn the Press. 


Professor WILSON’S NOCTES 


AMBROSIANZ. A Cheap Edition. Illustrated with 
Portraits Engraved on Steel. In Twelve Monthly Parts. 
(in the Press. 





Price 1s. each. 


POEMS and SONGS. By Davin 
Wixeate. A New Edition, in feap. 8vo. Price 5s. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 


AND 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Mr. LOWRES'S ENGLISH GRAMMATICAL WORKS- 
Just published, in 12mo., price 3s. 6d., cloth. 


RAMMAR of ENGLISH GRAM- 

MARS; an Advanced Manual of English Gram- 

mar and Language, critically and historically considered, 

with numerous Exercises: especially adapted to the 

Tuition of Pupil-teachers, Queen Scholars, and persous 

pees for Government Examinations, By Jacos 

OWRES, Certificated Master. 

By the same author, in 12mo., price 2s. 64. 


COMPANION to ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. 


ENGLISH PARSING and DERIVA- 
TION, price 1s. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 


NEW WORK BY WILLIAM HOWITI. 
Just published, in 2 vols., post 8vo., price 18s., cloth. 


HE HISTORY of the SUPERNA- 
TURAL in all AGES and NATIONS, and in all 
CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN aud PAGAN; demonstra- 
ting a Universal Faith. By W1ii11am Howitt, Author of 
“ Colonisation and Christianity,” &c. 

“These volumes show extensive research and a very 
elaborate industry. Everything pertaining to the super- 
natural in any time and in any place is brought together 
in them in one view. . We are not at all sorry that 
this subject has been thus vi orously re-opened, being 
well persuaded, irrespective of all dissent from Mr. Howitt, 
that Protestant scepticism has gone too far. We are 
equally sure that the manner in which the author's 
opinions have been in some quarters received, is not a 
manner in which they will ever be refuted.”"—JZritish 
Quarterly Review, April. 

London: Lonomay, GREEN, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 














MR MURRAY'S POPULAR EDITIONS. 





The following are now ready. 


OSWELL’S. LIFE of JOHNSON ; 

including the Tour to Wales and the Hebrides. 

With Notes by Lord ae 4 W. Scot 

Markland, I ockhart, &c. ted by Mr. Croxer. With 

ae Ta 10 Parts. hoped Oro. ls. each ; or 12s. bound 
in clot 


6a 
CRABBE’S POETICAL WORKS, with 
his Life, Letters, and Journals. Edited by His Son. 
With Notes by Scott, Heber, Moore, Rogers, &c, With 
Illustrations. In 7 Parts. Royal 8vo., 1s. each ; or 8s. Gd. 
bound in cloth. 
11. 


MOORE'S LIFE of BYRON. With 
his Letters and Journals. With Notes by a 7“—_ 
Wilson, Moore, Gifford, Crabbe, Lockhart, With 
Portrait and Illustrations. In 9 Parts, Royal § 8ro. Is, 
each ; or 10s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

1v. 


BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS, with 
Notes by Jeffery, Heber, Wilson, Moore, Gifford, Crabbe, 
Lockhart, &c. With Portrait and Ilustrations. In 9 
Parts. Royal 8vo. Is. each; or 103, 6d. bound in cloth. 


v. 

The KNAPSACK BYRON. A Com- 
plete Edition of the Poetical Works, printed for the con- 
venience of Travellers. Portrait. Post 8vo. 63. 

“In clearness and beauty of type this is a model of a 
aoe the object has been to produce an edition which 





not the port t of the tourist,”"— 
Notes and Queries. 
“The most lete and t edition of Lord 





Byron's Poems which has ever been published, As a 
companion for the traveller, nothing can be more 
valuable.” — Observer. 


CHILDE HAROLD. Price Sixpence. 
With Portrait. 
vit. 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price 
Shilling. With Portrait and Vignette Titles, 
Viit. 
CHILDE HAROLD. 


Crown. 


One 


Price Half-a- 


rx. 


The BEAUTIES of LORD BYRON'S 
POETICAL and PROSE WRITINGS. With Portrait of 
the Poet at the age of seven. Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle street. 
MURRAY'S 
HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 








These Works are designed to supply a long-acknowledged 
want in our School Li —tHisrories in Volumes of 
moderate size, adapted for the Uprer and Mippis Forms 
in SCHOOLS. 





The following NEW VOLUMES are NOW READY. 
HE STUDENTS HISTORY of 
FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Second Empire, 1852. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo., 73.6d. 
It. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Greorcz P. Marsan. 
Edited, with Additions and Notes, by Wa. Surrn, LL.D, 
Pust 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The FORMER VOLUMES of the Series are 


I.—The STUDENT'S HUME; A History 
of England from the Earliest Times. 
on Hume's History, corrected and continued to 
1858. Woodeuts. Post 8vo., 7s. Gd. 


II.—The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the 
Roman Conquest. By Dr. Wa. Sarre. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Ill.—The STUDENT'S HISTORY of 
ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Empire. By Dean LippeLe. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


[V.—The STUDENT'S GIBBON ; an Epi- 
tome of the History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. By Dr, Wu. Suita. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

V.—The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Based on the Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Kdited 
by Dr Wa. SarrH. Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 9s. 

Joan Murray, Albemarle street. 


P ALERMO and NAPLES, 
Now ready, with Frontispiece, post 8vo., 12s. 
M.S. “ HANNIBAL” at PA- 
e LERMO and NAPLES, during the Italian 
Revolution, 1859-61, with Notices of Garibaldi, Francis 
If., and Victor Emanuel. By Rear-Admiral Sir Rop- 
weY Munpy, K.C.B. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 








Mrs. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS, 
Now ready, with Illustrations, post 8vo., 12s, 
E COLLECTIONS of TARTAR 
STEPPES and of their INHABITANTS. Chiefly 


extracted from Letters add. to Friends. By Mrs. 
ATKINSON. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle street. 








Loxpo™ frinted by Jony Campsext, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Pueed, in the Connty of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “Srecraron” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, S 1863. 


, aforesaid, Saturday, April 4, 
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